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For the Companion. 


A BATTLE IN THE WOODS. | 


A day that is noted in my calendar ‘with a) 
white mark,”’ as the old Romans would say, is the | 
19th of April, 1889, when I was in the neigh- | 
borhood of the celebrated Mammoth Cave in | 
Kentucky, making some field-studies in natural | 
history. I had spent several hours delightfully | 
in the woods and was returning to the hotel, | 
when my attention was arrested by a chorus of 
birds’ voices in front of me. | 

Pausing a moment to listen, I could distinguish 
the cheek, cheek, of the downy woodpecker, the | 
whrick-ah, whrick-ah of the yellow-hammer or | 
golden-shafted woodpecker, the boisterous chay, 
chay, chee-ank, chee-ank of the blue jay, the o-ka/- | 





renewed his assault upon the nest, but with ani 
same result as before. Scarcely had his head | 
disappeared when the sharp beak of the little 
borer was in his neck, and he was glad to 
withdraw again to his barracks and resume his 
safer tactics from the shelter of the beam. 

How long this battle had been raging before 
I became a spectator it would be impossible 
to tell, but that it could not last much longer 
was apparent. The little mother was almost 
exhausted. Her eyes were beginning to droop. 
One foot had already relaxed its hold upon the 
tree. She seemed just about to drop into the 
hungry jaws that were open to receive her. 

I could restrain myself no longer. Seizing the 
first weapon that came to hand, I dislodged the 
snake from his hiding-place and put him where | 
he would never again disturb birds or birds’ nests. | 

The orchestra that had been so noisy dis- 
banded in silence as I came forward to attack 
the snake, but the little mother, that had been 
so silent all the while, now flew about my head, 
uttering her sharp cheek, cheek, whether of grati- 
tude for the preservation of her brood, or of | 
alarm at the presence of an additional foe, I 
am unable to say. 

Placing a bit of looking-glass, face downward, 
in the opening of the excavation, I saw four little 
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Russian Kassan Walking Glove, $1 50 


New Colors. Every pair warranted. 
eR A MEN’S FURNISHER, 
9 509 and 641 Washington St., Boston. 


Two Columbus Books. 


Christopher Columbus. 


By Justin Winsor, Editor of ‘‘ The Narrative 

and Critical History of America.’’ With por- 

traits and maps. Fourth Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 

“Dr. Winsor’s work embodies the latest and most au- 
thoritative conclusions on the subject which the best 
European and American research and scholarship have 
reached.”—Dr. 'OOLE. 

“The Columbus book of this Columbian year.’’—Dr. J. 


| Max Hark, Chancellor of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 


The Discovery of America. 
By JOHN FisKE. With a portrait of Mr. Fiske, 
maps, fac-similes, etc. Seventh Thousand. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


“The book is not confined to an account of the work of 


ree-ee-ee of the red-shouldered blackbird, and a | wide-open mouths and four little unfledged forms | columbus and his successors, although that account is 


number of other )ird notes that were familiar, | 
but that I could not undertake to represent on | 
paper. The voices were intermingled in such an 
irregular and clamorous way as to indicate some 
unusual occurrence. | 

Moving quietly forward I soon reached a point 
from which I could make a thorough recon- | 
noissance without being discovered. Just in front | 
of me was a line of worm fence, enclosing a little 


that I had rescued from the destroyer. 

A short way off I met the owner of the field, 
and told of my adventure. He gave me hearty | 
thanks. He said he had been watching the little | 
bird every day since she began to build, and | 
he had climbed the fence so as not to disturb her | 
by opening the gate, for he felt for her and her 
little brood a kind of fatherly concern. 

As for myself, when I went back a half-hour 





| 


corn-field. Two large oak-trees, about eight feet | later and saw the little heroine and her mate— | 


apart, had been left standing on the line of the | 
fence to serve as gate-posts. 
thrifty farmer had swung a rude farm-gate. | 

On the upper bar of this gate and on the top- 
rail of the adjoining panel of fence a dozen or 
more birds of various species were perched. 
Upon the lower limbs of the intervening tree and 
upon the ground at its roots were fully as many 
more, including besides the species named, doves, 
catbirds, red-headed woodpeckers and sparrows. 

Amidst the tempest of voices it was evident 
that the storm-centre was near the base of the 
tree about which the orchestra was arranged, and 
against which the latch of the gate fastened in 
closing. 

The farmer had hewn away the face of the tree 
to get a square surface for the upright beam of 
the gate to fit against. In the wood thus exposed 
decay had set in, and on the hewn surface, just 
below the level of the latch, was a neat circular 
hole about two inches in diameter, chiseled as 
only a bird-architect can chisel. 

A tittle above and to the right of the opening 
was the architect that had made the excavation. 
A female of the downy woodpecker ( Picus pubes- 
cens) was hanging, head downwards, her feet 
firmly clasped to the rough bark of the tree at the 
edge of the hewn surface. 

With her feathers ruffled, her frame quivering, 
and her eyes flashing, she was evidently standing 
guard over the perforation in the depth of which 
her domestic treasures lay concealed. 

But where was the danger? All the noisy 
throng seemed to be friends of the little mother. 
What could be the source of her trouble? In 
a moment this was plain. 

From a place of concealment between the hewn 
surface of the tree and the upright beam of the 
gate, the head of a black snake slowly protruded 
and cautiously advanced towards the opening of 
the nest. The vicious eyes were fixed upon the 
bird, the horria mouth wide-open, and the long 
tongue extended. 

As the head became visible the clamor of the 
birds became deafening. Those in the tree flitted 
from limb to limb, quarrelling and scolding; 
those on the ground hopped from side to side, 
uttering plaintive cries. One or two of the 
bravest flew at the despoiler as if they would 
assault him, but were careful to halt before 
coming to close quarters. Only one of all the 
group was silent. 

Not a sound escaped the throat of the little 
bird-mother, as with arched neck, in the courage 
of despair, she awaited the approach of the 
invader of her home. 

As soon as the serpent was near enough he 
made a strike at his little antagonist. But she 
was too wary for him. She sprang back a little 
way out of his reach. 

His assault upon her was, however, only a 
feint to cover his real design, for as soon as 
she sprang back, he thrust his great ugly head 
into the aperture of the nest. But no sooner was 
his head within the mouth of the excavation than 
she was upon him. Her sharp beak drove into 
his neck and she repeated the stroke until the 
snake, goaded and tortured with the pain, with- 
drew his head and retired to his place of conceal- 
ment behind the beam. 

Here he resumed the arts of enchantment that 
he was practising upon the bird when I first came 
upon the scene. With the withdrawal of his 
head there was a lull in the storm of voices, 
and for a minute or two in the midst of compara- 
tive quiet he practised his diabolical art, the 
effects of which could be plainly seen in the fixed 
gaze and quivering frame of the bird. 

Then, conceiving that he had his little antago- 





nist sufficiently under his mesmeric power, he 





who, by the way, had deserted her in the hour of 


Between them the | peril—running so peacefully and happily along | 


the trunk of the tree, chirping to one another, | 


}as they gathered worms for the evening meal 


of the little nestlings, I felt a glow of happiness 
that lingered with me for hours and that lingers | 
with me even yet. J. D. WirHerspoon. | 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A BOTTLE. 


A great deal of interest has been awakened by | 
the wanderings of a bottle which Mr. Charles | 
McLean set adrift off Paddock’s Island, Mass., | 
on September 1, 1887, and which was picked up | 
on the shore of Spain near San Fernando on | 
February 28, 1892. For four years and a half 
this little bottle safely carried the bit of paper 
containing the date of its launching, which was 
sealed up within it, through all the perils of the | 
deep, crossing the great steamship lane of the 
Atlantic, the Gulf Stream, and the paths of the 
cyclones that come spinning up past Bermuda on 
their way to the north. 


Holding its way across the tracks of the many 
vessels that sail to and fro between Europe and the 
ports of the Southern Hemisphere, and escaping 
the Azores, it finally landed in almost the same 
latitude as that from which it had started. In 
other words its track, taken as a whole, was 
straight from west to east. 

But of course it did not really travel in a straight 
line. Driven hither and thither by tempests and 
currents, it must have wandered widely over the 
ocean, though gradually advancing eastward. It 
may have ventured among the fleets of icebergs 
thronging off Newfoundland, or have lain for 
weeks, or months, becalmed in the horse-latitudes. 
While the direct distance from its point of 
departure to that where it landed is two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-five miles, the officers 
of the United States Hydrographic Bureau 
estimate that the actual length of its voyage was 
probably not less than four thousand miles, and 
it may have made a complete circuit of the 
Atlantic. 

The adventures of this bottle are particularly 
interesting on account of the light they throw 
upon the stories which were told before Columbus 
set sail, of strangely carved pieces of wood found 
upon the shores of the Old World, whither it was 
believed they had drifted from some unknown 
land in the West. It is now demonstrated that it 
is at least possible for floating bodies to make 
their way, by the aid of the winds and waves 
alone, from America to Europe. 


~~ 
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PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 


Preaching and practising are not always ‘as 
near alike as two peas,’’ but a reporter for the 
New York Times, in the following little tale of 
“two bright women,’ has perhaps drawn upon 
his imagination for the garnishing of the story. 
It cannot be that ‘bright women” are ever so 
inconsistent. 


“TI do not see,’’ said the hostess, ‘that our 
boasted civilization is anything but a failure, 
so far as health is concerned. With physicians 
better able than at any time in the world’s history 
to cope with disease, this sudden snapping of 
vitality goes on all about us. I am convinced 
that it is because people do not take that care 
of themselves which their own intelligence points 
out as imperative. For myself, I am always 
well, but it is at the expense of constant denials 
of appetite.”’ 

“Yes,” echoed the caller, ‘it must be so. I 
have to be firm in the matter of ice cream, which, 
wholesome for most people, is always injurious 
to me.”’ 

‘ The hostess did not wait for this speech to be 
one. 

‘“*Why, that makes me think,”’ she said cordially, 
“T gave a luncheon to-day, and there is some 
delicious banana ice cream going to waste down- 
stairs. Can’t you eat just a little ?”’ 

The caller hesitated. ‘Banana cream is my 
weakness,”’ she confessed, ‘‘and—’’ but the reader 





can guess the rest. 


the most interesting part of it. The work is full of 
valuable information, much of which is fresh, and all of 
which is freshly expressed, upon a theme of surpassing 
charm and importance.”— New York Times. 


“In wealth of maps, diagrams, thorough literary equip- 
ment, and charm of style this book is worthy of the 
author’s great fame.”—The Critic, New York. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
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The finest line of specialties in 


Axmninsters, Wiltons 
and Brussels Garpets 


Ever offered by us. 


THESE ARE ALL OUR OWN PATTERNS, 


with a full line of the famous 


London Furnisher, 


William Morris’ Patterns 
in CARPETS and 


Hammersmith Rugs. 


We feel that our Fall Stock will bear 
the closest inspection. 


Joel Goldthwait 


& CO., 
163 to 169 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


L. P. Hollander 
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& CO. 


|The Largest Collection of Fine Goods in 
Boston 


FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR 


Ladies’ 
‘Mantles and Capes, 
Walking and 
Driving Coats, 


many entirely new designs confined 
strictly to our house. 


Misses’ and Children’s 
Dresses and 

Street Garments, 
Young Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing, 


Exclusively our own make. Complete 
line now ready for inspection. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Chapin’s 
_ Bronchial Cough 
Syrup. 


| This Syrup was prepared particularly to re- 
| lieve all those Bronchial troubles, Hoarseness, 
| Coughs, etc., thaf are so frequent just after a 
cold. Thousands have used it with such satis- 
| factory results that it has been a pleasure to 
|recommend it. 25 cents per bottle. 


First Class Druggists Keep It. 
PREPARED BY 
WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 
Under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 





AN HONORABLE RECORD. 


The pride with which certain of our 
large business houses point to the lengthy 
period of years covered by their careers 
is entirely justifiable. A conspicuous 
example is the firm of John H. Pray, 
|Sons & Co., the well-known dealers in 
|carpets and upholstery goods, which be- 
gan business in 1817. Steady growth 
and prosperity have come with the pass- 
ing years. The firm’s new store at 658 
Washington Street, opposite Boylston 
Street, is one of the most extensive in 
the country.—[ Boston Fournal. 
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Why is Baby so Happy? | 





Its mother regularly uses 


Omfort Powder 


It cures all ills and keeps the skin 
healthy and firm. 

















CAN SELL 


Omnfort Powder 


It is well-made and Uniform. 

Is elegantly put up. 

Is well advertised. 

It gives satisfaction. 

It is for a class of troubles always }ome 
treated. 

It will cure a Chafing Baby. 

Will quickly stop the smart of a burn. 

It is a specific for itching. 

It is the Best Remedy for all inflamma- 
tions or glandular diseases of the 
skin. 

Sold by Druggists. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE LONE MOUNTAIN ROUTE. | attorney-general indicated by a nod Jerry Tate, 


| who remained in the box. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


A Good Sign. 


The last pan had been carefully hung in its 
Delia brushed the 
crumbs from the breakfast-table into her apron, | heart. 


place upon the kitchen wall. 


“I don’t suppose you will,’’ replied Mr. Tyler, 


in a tone that rather mystified his opponent. 


‘Shall you cross-examine the miller?’’ The 


“No. You can step down, Mr. Tate,"’ said 


| Joe’s advocate. 


“I were in hopes —’’ began Jerry. 

“Yes, I know. You were in hopes of being 
asked for testimony to my client’s kindness of 
It would be useless. You can step 


and shook them out to the chickens gathered | down.” 


noisily about the kitchen door. 
pounced upon them eagerly, and one, the 
doomed “déminicker,’’ made bold to step 
into the kitchen door, where he expressed 
his delight by loud crowing. 

“Some one’s comin’, Dely!"’ declared 
granny. ‘You better pick the pan full o’ 
beans. Some-un’s comin’—that old domi- 
nick don’t crow for nothin’, an’ in the 
house, too.” 

“I reckon he crowed for victuals that 
time,’ said Delia. ‘‘An’ I’m thinkin’ it’s 
about the last crowin’ he’ll do for we-uns, 
anyhow. I give him away to Jim Biles 
yesterday.”’ 

“Give the dominick away! Lor, child, 
how in the world air we-uns to know when 
it air daylight if you give the dominick 


away? My! my! how my nose do eetch! 
Some-un’s comin’ sure’s you're born, 
Dely.” 


She forgot the dominicker in the coming 
of the guest toward whom all the “signs” 
pointed. 
Delia knew it was too early for visitors. 
The sun was not yet risen upon the valley, 
and would not rise for almost an hour. 
The peaks of the distant mountains were 
already aglow, as if capped with silver; 
but in the valley the mist lay heavy and 
purple. The valley was not yet astir. 
Delia stepped to the door and peered out 
into the haze. She could scarcely see so 
far as the little gate, and yet, something 
was coming down the road. 
There was a noise of wheels, and of 
horses’ hoofs striking the sandy road with 
that half-muffled sound which has a kind 
of mystery about it, and is not altogether 
pleasant to hear. 
Delia watched and listened, until at last 
the vehicle drew up before the gate. It 
was a light buggy, drawn by two strong 
horses. A small, thin man alighted, and 
came briskly forward toward the open 
door. 
“lam glad to find you up,” said the 
sheriff of Hancock County. ‘You are to 
get your bunnet and come with me at once 
to your brother.” 
Ten o'clock of a warm morning in 
Sneedville court-room! The judge glanced 
at the octagonal clock set high on the wall 
opposite his desk on the raised platform. 
“Ten o'clock, Mr. Tyler,” said the judge, 
by way of reminding the prisoner’s counsel 
that, even in a case of life or death, justice 
should not be slow. 
Mr. Tyler had his eyes fixed on the door 
of the room behind the seat of judgment. It 
opened, and the sheriff came out alone. As 
he looked with apparent indifference round the 
crowded hall, and went on down the aisle, Mr. 
Tyler leaned toward the judge and said, ‘““Your 
honor, I will open the defence in five minutes.”’ 
“Defence! Mout as well talk of defendin’ 
Judas,” said Pete Pennybaker to the man at his 
right hand. The words went indistinctly into 
the court-room on the breeze from the window at 
Pennybaker’s back. 
“You seem to have a kind 0’ cool place up 
there, Mr, Pennybaker. I wish you’d let me get 
sa 8 Wa) ugh the standing crowd. 
Mi blacksmith, feeling honored by the official’s 
mer : to the right side of the window 
and made room at his left, assuming an air of 
Importance as he did so. 
bia earn’? General Richardson had completed 
that os saan of Jerry Tate, and announced 
ie ae Prec the prosecution was all in. 
eating Jos oo. — @ conviction that the case 
“el = the re ey was clear. 
puted the rer Speak ten minutes, Tyler,” whis- 
orney-general to Joe’s counsel. 





The brood 





Lawyer Tyler again looked round on the 


‘l see it cl’ar; 


mountaineers, men and women, young and old, 
who filled the benches and stood packed in the 
back part of the aisles between seats. Some 
fancied he looked round in despair. 

‘“‘He’s give up poor Joe’s case,’’ snuffled Pete 
Penny)baker to the sheriff by his side. ‘I reckon 
there wa’n't never clearer evidence. An’ there 
aint no denyin’ thet hangin’s too good for him as 
done a murder like that.”* 

“You’re right, Mr. Pennybaker!’’ said the 
sheriff, with what struck the blacksmith as a 
particularly hearty assent. 

Indeed, the testimony against Joe had been an 
unusually complete chain of circumstantial 
evidence. As the boy listened he felt that he 
himself, bad he been on the jury, would have 
pronounced a verdict of guilty. He saw so 
clearly how the tale of his own faults and follies 
was being woven into a rope for his neck! 

His disturbance of the Panther Creek meeting 
had been testified to; the loudness and frequency 
of his threats to revenge upon Bill Nichols his 
arrest for the disturbance were sworn to by Joe’s 
best friends. Their testimony was all the more 
damaging because they had submitted so unwil- 
lingly to its extraction by the prosecution. 





there’ll be good 





In no part of the case had the attorney-general’s 
skill been more profound and less remarked than 
in his handling of Joe's start for Lone Mountain. 
He had unaccountably thrown up his place at 
Jim Tate’s mill. He had refused a better place 
from Jerry Tate, and Jerry could not give any 
reason why. ‘To the mountaineers it seemed 
incredible that any boy, let alone one of Joe’s 
reputation, should have left an easy job for the 
sake of seeking another, far away, at higher 
wages. 

Joe had started with no baggage but a rifle, and 
did that look as if he were going to seek work? 


luck now.’ 


The attorney-general had by his questions con- 
tinued to suggest strongly, what he really believed, 
that Joe’s start for Lone Mountain was nothing 
but a device for reaching, unsuspected, a place of 
ambush from which to shoot the mail-carrier. 


To deliver a letter! Had he delivered it? 
it was found broken open in his pocket. And 
what did the letter contain? The attorney- 
general read it in court. It showed that his sister 
feared he would attack the dead man! Not only 
so, but part of its contents were of a nature to 
excite Joe to fury against Nichols. 

Jerry Tate’s evidence had destroyed the last 
vestiges of public confidence in poor Joe. Had 
he not reached the mill with a newly emptied 
rifle in his hand? Who could believe Joe such a 
fool as to fire a shot merely to break the morning 
stillness? That was wholly incredible, because 
one of Joe’s misshapen bullets had been found in 
the mail-carrier’s body. 





body? The miller had related the whole truth, 
as in duty bound. 

To crown all came Joe's flight from arrest. 
This, the attorney-general continued to signify, 
was not only proof of a guilty conscience, but 
Joe’s giving himself up was upon a cool calcula- 
tion that he had better surrender because he saw 
he could not escape. Thus not only the folly of 
Joe but the wisdom of Delia was perverted by 
the trained prosecution. 

What Joe comprehended most clearly of all 
was that his own “blathering” talk, his garrulous 
threats of revenge, the bad and unjust spirit 

with which he had regarded Nichols, ina 
word, his own vices and foolishness, were 
the distorting and fatal medium through 
which all in court saw his innocent acts. 

He saw how he had long been weaving 
the strongest strands to choke out his life 
on the gallows. The gallows! He fancied 
how he would look down from the gallows 
on the crowd of old acquaintances come to 
see him hanged. 

Would Delia be there? ‘“O God,”’ the 
boy prayed in his heart, ‘‘deliver me, and 
spare poor Delia the shame !’’ 

Lawyer Tyler's eyes once more ran over 
the crowded faces with apparent indiffer- 
ence. Nevertheless they gleamed; Pete 
Pennybaker thought, for an uncommonly 
long moment on him; and there was an 
expression on the lawyer's face that terribly 
touched the blacksmith’s guilty soul. 

Had the sheriff nodded to Joe's counsel ? 
Pennybaker glanced at the sheriff, and 
found him looking as inscrutable as before. 

Strong gusts of wind blew round Penny- 
baker's back. They did not prevent a 
profuse perspiration from starting upon his 
forehead. Not that he was warm, but he 
wished to be thought so. Wiping the cold 
drops from his forehead with a red cotton 
handkerchief, he said, ‘‘It’s powerful hot, 
Mr. Sheriff.’ 

“Joe Hickey 
thought so.”’ 

‘No, it’s a cold day for poor Joe. What's 
the jedge sayin’ ?”’ 

‘‘He wants to hurry on the case,”” 
the sheriff. 

The judge had leaned forward and said, 
“Mr. Tyler, time is flying. The court is 
waiting for the defence.’ 

‘*] will not detain your honor two minutes 
more,”’ said Mr. Tyler, going into the 
closed room whence the sheriff had come. 

Instantly he returned with Delia. 

Pete Pennybaker leaned forward, his 
hands trembling, his breath coming and 
going like a frightened hen's. As he stared 
at Delia, he thought the sheriff’s eyes were 
fixed on him, but the guilty man did not 
dare to look around at the officer of the law. 

Joe was still unconscious of his sister’s 
presence. He sat with his eyes cast down, 
that he might not again see the looks of 
horror centred on him from a hundred 
pairs of eyes. 

Delia swiftly glanced round the court- 
room. What did she know, thought 
Pennybaker, that gave her that look of 
triumph and of joy? He half rose. 

“Sit down—where—you—are !"’ said the sheriff, 
emphatically, laying his hand on the blacksmith’s 


don’t look like’s if he 


said 


arm. 


“It’s just that I were wantin’ to hear better,” 


| said the man, sinking back on the sill of the open 
Why had Joe stopped to meet Bill Nichols? | 


No; | 


In vain Mr. Tyler’s cross-examination suggested | 


that the bullet might have been fired by some one 
else than Joe. Whoelse? Noone else had been 
seen around the fatal place. And would a guilt- 
less boy have shrunk from going to view the 





window. 

He had seen at the door two constables who 
had appeared to move suspiciously as he rose. 
Pennybaker had not noticed them there before. 
He felt the breeze at his back, and thought of the 
great freedom of the mountains from which it 
blew. 

But there could not be anything wrong, Pete 
thought. Nobody looking at him. He 
called himself skeery.”’ Delia couldn't 
know the truth. All the spectators watched her 
because they were sure her brother would be 
hanged. It was only to sympathize with Joe that 
she went limping across before the judge’s desk. 

“Joe!"’ said Delia. 

**Delia!"’ 

Joe rose. Next moment her arms were round 
his neck. The constable let her stand beside him 
in the dock, while Joe fairly broke down and 
cried. 

Delia looked straight at Pete Pennybaker, who 


was 


too 
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thought her eyes blazed. The sheriff had 
distinctly nodded at Delia. 

“Tam ready to go on, your honor," said Mr. 
Tyler. 

“Then call a witness,’’ said the judge, some- 
what impatiently. 

“I call Isaac Pennybaker.”’ 

Isaac Pennybaker! The people could not trust 
their ears. Men held their breath. There was 
silencé in the court for a moment. Then it was 
startled by Pete Pennybaker’s cry: 

‘“‘He’s fitified! Ike's an idiot! He aint 
russponsible! Itaint true!’’ And the blacksmith 
tried to move toward the door. 

“Sit down!"’ commanded. the sheriff, thrusting 
out his hand. ‘Sit down, I say!" 

All eyes were on Penny baker. 

‘“‘Hold him, Mr. Sheriff,” cried Joe’s counsel. 

“IT arrest you for the murder of William 
Nichols!" said the sheriff. He had not finished 
the sentence when the court-room was in wild 
commotion. 


Pennybaker, striking the sheriff with all his | 


force and tripping him at the same moment, had 
jumped from the open window. 
‘Stop the murderer!"’ shouted Mr. Tyler. 
“Stop the murderer!’’ shouted the sheriff, 


picking himself up and jumping out after the | 


criminal. 

“Stop the murderer !’’ yelled the two constables 
as they ran round the corner of the building. 

Pennybaker could hear the roar of the crowd 
as he fled. 

Up the steep street, straight at the hill’s 
summit, the man ran as if he were young again. 
He ran, expecting every moment to receive a 
bullet in his back. 

Why did the pursuers not shoot? Was he 
gaining on them? Yes, he heard their voices 
more and more faintly. Pennybaker turned his 
head to look back as he flew. 

Then he understood why a volley had not been 
sent after him. Within seventy-five yards of his 
heels ran the sheriff. 

Pennybaker spurted to the top of the hill. 
Three hundred yards farther was the deep gorge 
of Rattlesnake Creek. The flying man ran 
straight on. 

Half-way down the slow slope he looked back 


again. The sheriff was within fifty yards, 
running easily. 

“Stop, Pennybaker!’’ shouted the sheriff. 
“Stop! You can’t getaway. I’m bound to have 
you alive. If it wasn’t for that I’d shoot. Stop! 
You can’t get away.” 

The blacksmith ran on to the bridge. In the 


middle of it he halted one instant. The sheriff 
was so close that the clack of his falling feet 
reached Pennybaker above the thumping of his 
own beating heart. Pennybaker laid his hand on 
the railing of the bridge. Up he went with a 
spring. 

Down, down he fell. Five seconds later the 
sheriff looked over the railing to the stream, three 
hundred feet below. By ones, twos, threes the 
foremost runners of the crowd reached the bridge. 
The sheriff crossed to the lower railing. It was 
soon lined with faces peering down at what 
looked like a scarecrow drifting quietly out of 
sight round a turn, sinking deeper, till it dragged 
on the pebbles as it went. 

“Acquitted by a solid vote, granny,” said Joe 
to his grandmother, as the three, granny, Delia 
and Joe, sat under the little porch of the cabin at 
the foot of the Ridge as the sun set over Powell’s 
Valley. ‘Not a man went aginst me.” 

He dropped his chin into the palm of one hand, 
and with the other softly stroked the black facé 
which old Tige rubbed against his knee. 

It was over; the doubt and the danger, and the 
terrible unrest. How delightfully quiet and 
strangely good seemed the place which he had 
been so anxious to leave! 

“Mr. Tate give me a place in the mill agin,’”’ he 
said, after a moment’s silence. ‘An’ he has 
fixed it as we-uns air to live in Ben Lane’s house, 


his foreman as died, an’ I air goin’ to be foreman 
in Ben’s stead; an’ we-uns air all to live there 


together.” 

‘“What’ll they do with Ike, Joe?” 
granny, who had not been at Sneedville. 
aint hardly responsible, an’ that’s a fact.” 


“Tke’s goin’ to the asylum for weak-minded 


folks,”’ said Joe. ‘All allows Ike air fitified, an’ 
in no ways to blame for doin’ as his daddy bid 
him. Jim Tate testified for Ike, an’ "lowed he’d 
always been a kind o’ part idiot, an’ got ’em to 
send him where he’d be safe an’ keered for.”’ 

“Jim Tate aira good man,”’ said Delia; ‘an’ 
he aint wantin’ in book-larnin’ neither. He read 
that letter I writ him about Joe, an’ saved Joe 
from hangin’. That’s what larnin’ done for Joe.’’ 

‘‘May be so,”’ said granny. 

It was hard for her to believe good could come 
of that which neither clothed, warmed nor fed. 
She hobbled to the gate and looked up at the sky. 

“Joe ought to be more keerful o’ the signs,” 
she said. ‘An’ you oughtn’t to ’a’ fetched the 
hoe in the house that day, Dely.” 

“Joe ought to listen to his olders, an’ them as 
air able to advise him,’ said Delia. ‘Because a 
boy don’t have to do as he air bid, aint a sign 
that he don’t need advice. An’ if he had listened 
to Mr. Tate, as ware always his friend, there 
wouldn't ’a’ been no trouble. I’m a-countin’ 
more on obedience an’ common sense nor I be on 
signs.”’ 

Slowly, up above the ragged boughs of the 





asked 
“Ike 





| western cedars the new moon had come into view 
| as the daylight faded. Granny saw it, and smiled. 
| I see it cl’ar,"’ she said; ‘there'll be good 
| luck now. I see it cl’ar.” 
| She had watched the signs for threescore years 
/and ten, and it was impossible to turn the old 
soul from its long established beliefs. 
| But as for Delia—‘<I aint keerin’ for signs,” 
| she insisted. ‘A boy air more safe an’ better off,” 
too, if he listens to his olders, even if he air 
turned twenty. It takes more than years to 
make a man, let Joe remember that. 
mighty good sign when a boy air willin’ to be 
guided by his olders—a mighty good sign.” 
WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


(The End.) 


* 
> 





COMPENSATION. 
There’s not an hour of summer joy and glory 

| But whispers of the autumn twilight near ; 

| There’s not a page of winter’s saddest story 

| But turns to meet the dawning of the year ; 

Thus fear doth wait on hope, and hope on fear. 


| Selected. —Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEACON’S GRAVESTONE. 


Deacon Dickinson lived in a large, unpainted 
wooden house, half a mile from the village, in 
the heart of Essex County in Massachusetts. 
He was an economical man. ‘‘Kind o’ near,”’ 
| the neighbors said. It was true, he had to be; for 
the only things he had in abundance were children, 
and the only crop his farm produced freely was 
savin-bushes. 

To bring up nine children under these conditions 
required skill, and the deacon’s skill showed itself 
in making economy a fine art. He had a peculiar 
gait, as if his joints were rusty iron hinges that 
needed oiling. This was owing simply to the 
deacon’s effort to set his foot down so as to bring 
the least wear on the leather of his shoe. 

When he rested the elbow of his Sunday coat 
on the table, he did it with a cautious motion, 
which, though now he had become unconscious 
of it, was the result of much study as to how the 
nap of the coat-sleeve might be best preserved. 

He felt nothing to be ashamed of in these 
details of economy. He enjoyed them. Economy 
was, in his view, one of the few cases where duty 
and pleasure coincided. He took as much satis- 
faction in investigating the economic possibilities 
of life as a scientific man takes in microscopic 
analysis. 

One day news came that the deacon’s brother 
Abijah was dead. This brother had been a sea- 
captain. He was returning from the Gulf of 
Guinea when the African fever, which had been 
hanging about him all the voyage, took a turn 
for the worse, and he died just as his ship was 
entering Salem harbor. 

He was unmarried, and word was sent to 
Deacon Dickinson, his only remaining brother, to 
come and take the body for burial. 

The deacon accordingly ‘tackled up’ and 
drove to Salem, and after making the other 
arrangements, went to a stone-cutter’s to order a 
gravestone. He selected a large slab of dark 
slate, and left directions for the inscription he 
wished cut on it—his brother’s name, date of 
birth and death, and an epitaph which seemed to 
him all the more appropriate because it had seen 
service. He would have thought it a little dis- 
respectful to give his brother an epitaph got up 
for the occasion. 

The mason said it would take about a month to 
finish the stone, so at the proper time the deacon 
drove to Salem again to fetch it. 

“Oh,”’ said the stone-cutter, “glad you come 
in. There’s been a little hitch about that there 
stone o’ yourn. We couldn’t make out the dates— 
the Born and Died. We've got the name all right 
and the poetry, but your figgers, as you sot ‘em 
down, is kind o’ puzzlin’.’”’ 

He pulled out the bit of paper on which the 
directions had been written, and the deacon ex- 
plained that this was a 7 and that was a 4. 

“T s’pose I don’t write very plain,’’ he said. 
“Tf brother ’Bijah’d ’a’ wrote the directions for 
his gravestone himself, you wouldn’t ’a’ had no 
trouble with his writin’.”’ 

The deacon sighed; he was proud of his 
brother’s scholarly attainments. 

‘Brother ’Hijah, you mean,” said the stone- 
cutter, reflectively. 

‘Brother ’Bijah!” repeated the deacon, deci- 
sively. ‘‘I never had a brother ’Hijah.” 

‘‘Well, but this man we've ben cuttin’ the stone 
for, his name was ’Hijah, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“No; I tell you it was ’Bijah!” said the 
deacon. ‘Abijah Aboyneau Dickinson. Don’t 
you s’pose I know ?” 

The stone-cutter drew his lips together as if he 
were whistling. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?”’ said the deacon, sharply. 
‘‘Haint made a mistake there, too, have you ?” 

‘Well, there’s ben a mistake,” answered the 
man. ‘Dunno’s it’s us that’s responsible for 
havin’ made it.”’ 

He led the deacon into the yard where the 
cutters were at work, and stopped before a tall 
slate stone. The deacon read: 

AHIJAH ABAGMAN DICKINSON. 
Born —. Died —. 

Stop my children as you pass by. 

As you are now, so once was I; 


am now, so you must be; 
Dry up your tears and follow me. 


An’ it’s a} 


‘‘That aint as I wrote it!’’ exclaimed the deacon, 
angrily. 

The mason extended the crumpled paper. 
‘Look for yourself and see.” 

The deacon groaned. Certainly a jury of 
intelligent men would have justified any one in 
reading ‘‘Ahijah Abagman.”’ 

“Seems as if you might ‘a’ known ’twasn’t 
right!"’ the deacon muttered. ‘Did you ever 
hear such a name as ‘Abagman’ ?”’ 

*As good’s ‘Aboyneau’!” retorted the other. 
“TI knew he’d ben in furren parts, and I thought 
pr’aps he’d had his name give him out there.” 

The deacon sighed. He had often been inclined 
to wonder why that ancestor of his, several 
generations back, should have been so devoted to 
the French captive rescued from the Indians as to 
give his name to one of his own children, and 
send it down as a family name, loyally preserved 





in each generation. 

‘But speculation was futile. The mason agreed 
upon a bargain for the second stone, and as the 
first was of no use, the deacon could take that, 


| too, if he wanted it. 


The deacon didn't see what it could be used 
for, but as it might come handy some time, he 
guessed he’d take it along. So he put it into his 
wagon and drove home with it, meditating. 

In the front entry of the old house was a shallow 
closet, intended for coats and hats, but never so 
used. Here the deacon stored the gravestone. 

He and: his wife talked over possible uses for 
it. She suggested making a bench of it, words 
downward, to stand beside the barn, or using it 
as a slab—words downward, as before—for the 
pails to stand on at the well; but in these fuhctions 
the lettering would be thrown away ; that did not 
suit the deacon. 

So the gravestone stood upright in its shallow 
closet, and startled the children, even though they 
knew they were going to be startled, when they 
fearfully peeped in. 

By and by another baby was born. 

“A boy?” inquired the deacon, with some 





eagerness. 


face fell. He was fond of his girls, but he seemed 
disappointed. Perhaps he was thinking of the 


the farm. 

But the next time the nurse made her visit it 
was a different story she had to tell. 

“A fine boy, deacon!’’ and the deacon looked 
pleased. 

Yes, he certainly was pleased. It was a good 
proportion to have in the family, as he said to his 
wife—five boys and four girls. And then the boys’ 
difference in age would come in quite handy by 
and by. David was outgrowing his shoes, though 
they weren’t worn out yet; and he thought they’d 
better name the baby Ahijah Abagman! 

Poor Mrs. Dickinson protested. The baby 
looked so little, and the name sounded so big; 
his small arms and legs were so delicate, and the 
Name was so heavy and ugly! Of course 
‘“‘Ahijah”” was beyond criticism, because it was 
in the Bible, though Mrs. Dickinson privately 
thought that even in Bible names there was a 
choice. But “‘Abagman!”’ 

“It doesn’t mean anything, Jacob. Besides, it 
wouldn’t be Christian to give the child a heathen- 
sounding name like that.” 

“Then, Lydia, if it doesn’t mean anything,” 
answered the deacon, opposing his masculine logic 
to her feminine inconsecutiveness, ‘‘it can’t have 
anything heathen about it. If it means nothing, 
there can’t be any harm in it. All you wanta 
name for is so’s’t you can tell him from other 
folks, and Ahijah Abagman is just as good for 
that as any other.’’ 

*‘But, husband,—of course I know what you've 
got in your mind,—I can’t bear the idea of having 
a gravestone all ready for one of my children 
before he’s grown up; even before he’s born! Do 
give him a chance to live his own life, and be 
himself. It’s like tying a dead —” 

Mrs. Dickinson stopped, with her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes full. The deacon cleared 
his throat uneasily and left the room. 

But he returned to the subject in the next few 
weeks again and again. Mrs. Dickinson’s 
resistance became feebler and feebler, and she at 
last consented. 

‘“Ahijah Abagman,”’ the deacon said, as he 
gave the baby to Parson Moody to be baptized. 

The parson said, ‘‘What?’’ and then, as the 
deacon repeated the strange name, Ahijah Abag- 
man Dickinson the little one became. 

Everybody said Ahijah was a ‘“likely’’ boy. 
He had what is now called a poetic temperament; 
though, as the only poems he was familiar with 
were Wigglesworth’s ‘‘Day of Doom’’ and the 
Dialogue in the New England Primer between 
Death, a Youth and the Devil, he could not be 
said to be fond of poetry. But often he would sit 
long on one of the straight, flag-bottomed chairs, 
with his fingers twisting the corner of his apron 
and his eyes fixed on the distance. 

His father had given strict orders that nothing 
was to be said to Ahijah about the gravestone. 
The closet where it stood was fastened by a large 
wooden button, which was far above little 
Ahijah’s head. 

One day time grew heavy on Ahijah’s hands. 
He wondered, for the first time with definite 
inquiry, what was in the front entry closet. He 
measured himself up to the button, and found 
that the increasing shortness of jacket-sleeve, of 





which his mother had been mildly complaining, 





meant increased length of arm and leg, and that 
he was able to turn the button. 

Ahijah had been in the graveyard enough t 
know what a gravestone was. He stood at first 
puzzled, then awed, then horrified, and witha| 
fascinated at the sight. 

Was that his grave where he would be buried, 
in there? Was it all ready for him now? Did it 
come there and wait for him because it was in a 
hurry to get him? Why was his grave’ here. 
when all the other people had theirs out in the 
graveyard? And what a big, big stone it was! 

He had known that it was possible he might 
die while young, but he thought that then ly 
should have a little gravestone, like some of those 
he had seen in the graveyard. But this was hig 
enough fora man. How could he ever possilily 
fill the part of the owner of this ? 

A board creaked in the next room, and he had 
just time to shut and fasten the door and wa\k 
away before his mother appeared. 

From this time he grew more meditative thay 
ever. The Dialogue in the Primer seemed to 
have a witness to its reality in the front entry 
closet. At times he would stand and gaze at his 
gravestone. He knew it must be his, though he 
had tried at first to doubt it, for there, unmistak- 
ably, was his name. 

The grim assurance of its legend : 


AS you are now, so once was I; 
As I am now, so you must be, 


puzzled him, but all the young life in him rose 
up in defiant protest. He would not allow its 
claim over him. He would not belong to it. 

So the weeks, months, years went on, and 
Ahijah Abagman Dickinson grew to be a tall boy 
and a young man. He became more and more 
grave. Wherever he went he had the conscious- 
ness of a grim hand clutching him. That spot in 
the closet of the old gray house drew him to itself 
from the fragrant hay-field in the hot summer 
afternoon; from the crisp woods, glittering and 
sparkling in winter, when the axes rung around 
him; from the long table at Thanksgiving, when 
his married brothers and sisters brought their 


“A girl,’ answered the nurse, and the deacon’s | families, and the old wainscotted room rang with 


| laughter; and from the side of sweet Ruth 
| Atherton, as he walked home with her at times 


value a man’s hands would have by and by on | from afternoon meeting. 


At first his father and mother said, ‘‘Ahijah 
aint growing up so lively as he promised.”” Then 
they wondered why. Then they came to accept 
it for a fact. 

The mother’s heart was anxious at times, when 
she passed the front entry closet, or when Ahijah 
spent the evening neither reading nor talking. 
She longed for her son’s confidence, but she did 
not know how to win it; and the cares of a large 
family kept all its members busy. 

One morning there was no kitchen fire built 
when Mrs. Dickinson came down, and no Alhijah. 
On his bedroom table was a note : 

DEAR MOTHER.—I can’t stand it any longer. 
That thing in the closet sha’n’t get me. I’m going 
to sea. It’s hard to leave you and father, and all 
the rest, but the place itself I hope never to see 
again. Don’t be downhearted; I shall write, and 
maybe when I’m in port you’ll come and see me.— 
Your loving son, A. A. DICKINSON. 

Life in the gray house grew heavier after that. 
Folks said the deacon seemed to have grown old; 
and though “Mis’”’’ Dickinson smiled and tried 
to “‘keep up,” any one could see that she took it 
hard. 

Ahijah had written from Salem that he was to 
sail the next morning in the bark Enterprise, 
Captain Silsbee, for Manila. Then after a little 
people ceased to talk about him; and in the 
Dickinson household matters went on much as 
before, except that everything dragged a little. 

The savin-bushes gained on the pasture-land; 
the hay crop was a little thinner; the deacon’s 
hair was a little grayer, and his wife’s back a 
little more bent. 

The next September, nearly a year after 
Ahijah’s departure, came the terrible storm which 
was remembered so long throughout New 
England. Great trees were twisted off; the 
meeting-house steeple was blown down, and 
hardly a chimney was left standing. 

In the middle of the night the deacon and his 
wife were lying in bed, silently listening to the 
storm and feeling the strong house rock, each 
thinking the other asleep, when he heard her 
exclaim in a whisper, ‘Oh, my boy, my boy!” 

“‘Lydia,’’ said he, ‘aint you asleep?” 

“QO Jacob,” she sobbed, ‘it’s just about time 
for him to be coming on to the coast again; and 
what if she should meet this line gale!”’ 

As she spoke, another gust struck am 
the house, making its timbers creak like a ship at 
sea. The deacon reached out his hand and felt 
for his wife’s. 

“Lydia, the Lord —Oh!” 

The gale passed off. Two days after\ ard the 
deacon got a letter. It read: 


1 shook 


—— iene inform you that 
DEAR SIR.—We are pained to info yOvmers 


your son, Ahijah A. Dickinson, an ‘ost of 
seaman aboard the bark Lnterprise, ~— poe 
~ 1e bE 


Baker’s Island two days ago, just a » deck 
was making port. A heavy sea swept the ‘over. 
and carried two men, your son being one, o- 
board. The other man succeeded in seizing 4 sont 
and was hauled aboard. Your son sank 2 i his 
immediately. As they were swept ov erbosre Sa 
companion heard him say something that rot await 
like, ‘At last.” Your son’s wages and r he- 1 our 
your demand at our omen. fer gen a “ 

SV 9 yr, we are—Your obedient servant, 
ympathy, we are—Y wr ooee, NORTHEY & Co. 


Mrs. Dickinson took to her bed after that, and 
never left it again. 

“OQ Ahijah,’’ she moaned, 
first the stone would have its own. 


«J knew from the 
Oh, my boy, 
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if you were only here dead and still before me! 
And to think I did all I could to keep you from 
the stone, and now I should be so glad if it had 
you safe in the graveyard!” 

” The deacon did not survive his wife long. He 
grew grayer and older, and then suddenly gave 
way and died from no particular disease. The 
old house was filled with a fresh generation of 
little Dickinsons. 

Years afterwards, when one of them had 
become my grandfather, and built another heuse 
near by, whither I was taken to spend the 
summers, I used to roam through the old house. 
One day I came suddenly upon the gravestone, 
standing stiff and grim in its shallow closet. 

I caused it to be removed and put beneath the 


ground. The emblem of interment, it had now | 


itself a grave. F. W. PALMER. 


~ 
— 


TO THE HILLS. 


Ah, distant hills, ye must be happy so! 
To lie along the sunset with no pain, 
To watch the olive deepen into gray, 
The silver stars bring on the night again. 


N. Y. Independent. —Duncan C. Scott. 





* 
> 





For the Companion. 


BLOWN ACROSS LAKE SUPERIOR. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 
Caught in the Squall. 


The plan for a boating trip along the north shore 
of Lake Superior was one which my brother, 
George Questor, and I had been talking over for 
three or four years. Twice our preparations had 
been made, and twice we had changed our plans; 
but last June a classmate of mine, Arthur Wood 
by name, came home with me after Commence- 
ment. He isan enthusiastic student of metallurgy, 
and when our old plan was mentioned, he entered 
into it so eagerly that we decided to go at last. 

But meantime my brother George had done a 
most extraordinary thing—extraordinary, at least, 
fora young man who has his start in life still to 
make. He had married, and had brought home his 
wife. 

My new sister-in-law is a charming girl, but she 
is only eighteen years old, and just out of high 
school. She is quite the typical “summer girl;” 
she wears a cap, and is an amateur photographer, 
and of course her name is Mabel. 

The foolish young man had to be forgiven, and 
the affair made the best of. 

Arthur and J, naturally supposing that this 
exploit had excluded George from the Lake 
Superior trip, made preparations to go without 
him; but we were astonished to learn that not only 
did he intend to go and take his wife with him, 
but that he had invited his wife’s sister Hetty to 
x0, too! 

In their innocence, the girls quite believed that 
we expected and desired them to go. Arthur and 
1 were nearly “floored.” We regarded everything 
as spoiled. I cannot for my life understand why 
it is that girls are so eager to go off on camping 
jaunts. It is the last place in the world for them, 
I should say. 

We tried in every way to get out of it, but it was 
of no use. They were all ready to start. Miss 
Hetty arrived, expectant. Arthur and I did not 
care to put ourselves in the position of preventing 
the trip, so off we all started, and in due time 
reached the Sault Ste. Marie. 

There we hired a four-ton sloop, called the King 
fisher, which was nearly new. We were all good 
sailors, and felt quite at home on board. Having 
engaged the services of a colored boy named 
Albert to cook and fetch and carry for us, we 
embarked our outfit and sailed away up the north 
east shore for Michipicoten Island. There we 
camped four days, collecting minerals and agates, 
and taking pictures. The girls had two snap-shot 
cameras, and Miss Hetty, who is an artist in water 
colors, made many sketches. 

Thence we sailed westward to Whitefish Bay, 
and spent a week coasting past the wonderful 
Scenery of the north chore. The girls did very 
well. They were busy from dawn till dark, 


photographing and sketching. No one could say | 


that they did not enjoy themselves, and I must 
admit that they interfered with our own amuse 
ment far less than we expected. 

_Atter a visit to the amethyst crags to the east of 
Gravel River, we spent a week in the Nipigon in 
canoes. 

On the morning of the seventh of August we 
embarked again on the Kingfisher. We had a 
chart and compass, and took from Nipigon a half 
breed pilot and guide, called “Joe.” 

After a run of twenty miles the first day, we 


Stood away next morning on our voyage to Port | 


Arthur. We intended if the wind favored, to 


double Cape Porphyry, cross the entrance to Black | 


oe and reach Silver Islet during the afternoon. 
his was a place which we had long felt a curiosity 


ar shes an 
® Visit. The famous chambers and tunnels | 


beneath the lake, from which so many tons of 
nearly pure silver have been taken, are now sub 
merged, and the working of the mine is temporarily 
abandoned; but there is still much that is inter 
esting. 

The wind was 


light, and we made little 
progress 


: that morning. 
ore up luxuriously on rolls of blankets and 
teas to play that inane game, the “Battle 
rhe see spreading it out on the little cockpit 
for ee — sett had unshipped from its hinges 
pad vt — ; Arthur and I lay on the half 
at ms ( » while Joe sat at the tiller. 
ie taeae clock Joe called our attention to a 
ices. ri oud which had risen over the hills 
tdi 1orthwest shore, not very far from Point 
We nat oaeall, I think,” he said. 
ng a heard of the sudden, violent thunder 
of Lake Superior. No doubt our best 


Course we uld 
4 lave be s i diately in. 
shore een to stand immediately in 





George and the girls, | 


the use of our oars if necessary; but it was such 
| an insignificant little cloud that we laughed Joe’s 


| warning to scorn. 


I had almost forgotten about the cloud, and was | 


| discussing with Arthur a new plan to visit Passage 
Island, and the others were arguing warmly 
| Whether a certain word in their game was in the 
| dictionary, when Joe said: 
| “That squall, he come sure!” 
We now saw that the little cloud had assumed an 
entirely different aspect. It had spread out, and 





all about it there was a darkening, misty look. | 


Nor was it rising toward the zenith faster than it 


was descending toward the horizon beneath, and | 


spreading out to north and south. 


“That bad squall!” exclaimed Joe. “That come | 


very quick. That be here in fife minute!” 
Arthur and I set about lowering the sail. 
“What’s that about a squall?” cried Mabel, 
looking up from the game. 
“Did you say a squall!” exclaimed Hetty. 
George gave a hasty glance at the sky. “It does 


replacing the door. 


and set the jib—not more than two or three 
minutes certainly—the whole sky was overcast, 
and a sense of awe crept upon me when I looked 
around. 

Black volumes of vapor rolled down upon the 
| water. Sky and lake seemed suddenly to meet. 
The great mass of cloud did not approach from 


all sides at once. A flash shone out, and a rattling 
thunder-peal burst forth close at hand. 

In one minute a black, rolling fog shut out the 
| whole shore line. There was a blaze of red 
lightning in the midst of the vapor, and another 
sharp crash of thunder followed. 

We had scarcely time after that to cover our 
selves in our mackintoshes and cast all loose 








| 
| 


| 
| 


any distant quarter of the heavens; it formed on | 


end in our being swamped outright. Our colored | “Don’t ask me, sah. I only knows I’se mighty 


boy was quite inert with fear. 

For three or four hours we drove helplessly on, 
heaving and plunging on those great misty, curling 
waves. The boat was stanch and rode nobly, or | 
we should have foundered beyond question. We 
could scarcely see for the spray that flew off the 
crests of the pursuing billows; and bucketsful of 
water came splashing aboard every few minutes. 

Joe was set to bail it out; he was of no other 
use. My brother and I managed the boat as best 
we could. Arthur had shifted all loose weight 
forward, from a theory he held of trimming the 
stern to rise. 

All of us were cold and drenched. The girls 
would not go quite inside the little cabin and close 
the door, for fear that we might founder. But 
they uttered no cries and made no complaint. 

None of us had tasted food since morning, nor 
did we have any appetite. 

Drenching showers of rain continued to fall at 
intervals. Each shower was preceded by violent 


look odd,” said he, gathering up the letters and | gusts, which ceased a little after a downpour of a 


few minutes. setween six and seven o’clock 


By the time Arthur and I had taken in the sail there were two furious squalls, followed by thick, 


driven mist. It had grown very dark. 

“Oh, why did I bring those girls on such a trip 
George groaned to me, as I took his place at the 
tiller. He crept into the cabin and tried to light 
the little kerosene stove, so that if possible they 
might warm themselves. 

While he was thus engaged, Arthur, who had 
been standing forward, holding by the mast, 
rushed back to me. 

“Great heavens, Howard, there are breakers 
ahead!” he exclaimed, close to my ear. “We're 
running on rocks!” 

Above the splash and wash close about us I now 
heard the deeper roar of angry surges breaking 


rr 


| upon rocks. 


| 


“There’s no time to lose! Putabout, quick! Put 
about!” cried Arthur. 

I pushed the rudder hard aport. 
Arthur seized the jib sheet. We came 
partly around, when a great, white 
crested surge struck us, broke aboard, 

half-filling the boat, and whirled us 
away with a dizzy, sickening motion. 
The girls screamed now; they | 


In a Storm 


articles into the little cabin, when a cutting swish 
of white hail pellets swept the boat like shot: 

Lightning blazed again, and a series of conflict 
ing, contrary gusts of wind struck us. Then for a 
moment the fog lifted, and a sheet of rain drove in 
our faces. It ceased as suddenly as it had come. 
Again the inky vapor rolled blackly down, ren 
dering it as dark as evening. 

Under jib only the boat was making way rapidly, 
but so strangely baffling were the eddying gusts 


| been thrown clear over Joe, and lost hold of the 


of wind that we were taken aback time and again. | 


After two attempts to put about and face the 
squall we let the boat drive, for there was no 
saying from what quarter the gusts might emerge 


next moment. Still another blast of hail struck | 


us,then rain with fiercer wind, the thunder cracking 
loudly and seemingly down on the very surface of 
the water. : 

Meantime the sea rose, as the wind strengthened 
and steadied from what we took for the northwest. 
Great, misty green surges came chasing each other 
after us. The little rowboat which we were towing 
astern snapped its line and went adrift. 

Joe was as much disturbed as any of us. The 
girls, although frightened, made no outery, not 
even when the great green swells began to loom 
up at our stern and dash in. We induced them to 
go just within the little cabin and sit there, with 
the door open. 

Rain continued to fall, and the wind blew heavily. 
We dared not try to face it, but let the boat run, 
although where we should bring up — whether 
against some outlying island or the mainland — we 
| had not much notion. 

The sea increased. I never saw ocean waves 
| look more terrifying. And still that blinding black 
| mist flew on the surface. It was as dark as a 
| winter twilight. 

We brought out our compass, and found that by 
| its indication the boat was driving in a southeasterly 


| direction. Our course for Silver Islet should be | 


southwest, but any effort to bear away toward 
| that quarter was out of the question. 
Isle Royale, as we knew, lay away to the south 
|}and east. Whether we were heading for it, or for 
| the long, open reach of the lake to the northeast 
of it, we could not clearly determine. The violent 
| pitching and rolling of the boat rendered the 
| indication of the compass uncertain. 
| Whether we could even weather the heavy seas 
soon grew to be a matter of solicitude. The 
| combing surges reared up to a most terrifying 
| height astern, and rushing on, heaved ys giddily 
| upward. It grew terrible as the afternoon passed. 
We tried to cheer the girls, and lead them to 
believe that we were not afraid. But I had little 





» and gain, if possible, some cove, even by | hope of outriding the gale, and thought it would | extreme of fear for the last four hours. 


believed we had made our last plunge. George | 
came tumbling out of the little cabin. Arthur had 


sheet. We were wallowing broadside to the waves, | 
and a second billow broke aboard us. | 

I gave up the effort to come about. The cabin 
was half-full of water. Another wave would sink 
us. Better risk running ashore, I thought, than be 
drowned outright. 

George and Joe fell to bailing, one with a bucket, 
the other with a kettle, and by this time the roar 
of the breakers was like thunder close off our 
starboard quarter. Expecting every moment to | 
strike the rocks, we were swept on. 

The fog had lifted somewhat. The moon was 
nearly full behind the clouds. Off the starboard 
quarter I thought I could distinguish a vast, black 
mass, looming in the mist. 

“Is that land, George?” I said. 

“Heavens, yes; cliffs!” he cried. 

Sut the heaviest of the roar appeared to be a 
little astern of us already. 

“It must be we’ve run past a point of rocks, 
said Arthur; “perhaps a bay or cove, up in there.” 

Indistinctly we could make out the black loom of 
the shore ina sort of semi-circle; and putting the 
rudder aport, I veered in toward it. We had made 
way only a little when we ran into stiller water. 

“It is a bay, thank Providence!” exclaimed 
George. “Work your way in carefully.” He and 
Arthur went forward with the pike poles. 

Immediately we sailed into sheltered water, and 
in the course of a few minutes more came where 
they could feel bottom, close to a stony beach. 

There, quite regardless of wet feet, we all went | 
ashore; indeed, we were as wet as we could be | 
already. The land, dark as it looked, was the one 
spot we desired to reach. Arthur and I then 
shoved the boat off into three or four feet of water, 
and anchored it. 

Such a sense of joy and security as the good, 
solid earth under our feet gave us, I can hardly 
describe! The two girls actually sobbed for joy— 
even though the country all around was dark, 
wet and desolate. 

“Oh, 1 hope it isn’t an island! I hope it’s the 
mainland!” cried Mabel. 

“Why?” George asked. 

“So we shall not have to cross any part of this 
horrid lake again!” she exclaimed, fervently. 

“But have any of you an idea where we've 
brought up?” asked Arthur. 

“I haven’t,” said George. “Jve, where are we?” 

“I no say,” replied Joe. 

“Albert, where are we?” cried Arthur, to our 
poor cook, who had sat cowering in the very | 


” 


glad to be on land,”’ he replied. 

“Well, it may be Thunder Cape, or Pie Island, 
or Isle Royale or, for aught I know, the Keweenaw 
Peninsula,” remarked George; “though U hardly 
suppose we've crossed the whole lake.” 

‘The night was a dark one, but we could dimly 
make out objects in outline, and now went 
stumbling along the shore. 

“I have some matches in a_ bottle,’ 


Arthur 
remarked. “If we can find anything combustible, 
I will build a fire.” . 

We came to what appeared to be a landing-place. 
There was a log jetty, the beach was smoothed off, 
and a road led back through evergreen scrub. 

“This may lead somewhere—to houses, perhaps,” 
said George. “Let’s follow it.” 

There was still a drizzle of rain. We went along 
the road, occasionally stumbling over what 
appeared to be bits of timber. Several times we 
were on the point of .topping and attempting to 
kindle a fire; but still hoping that we might reach 
houses, we continued on our way. 

Then we emerged from between a crag on one 
side and a scrub thicket on the other, and made 
out several dark objects ahead, which seemed to 
be buildings of some kind. From one of these 
issued a dim gleam of lamplight. 

“Good! here’s a settlement!” cried 
“And the people are not all in bed, either.” 

In much thankfulness we went toward the light, 
which was not more than a hundred yards distant, 
with fond hopes of shelter; but as we came near 
we were somewhat disconcerted by the sound of a 
man’s voice raised in angry menace. 

Some fragments of his talk were borne to our 
ears. They were fearful oaths; and the speaker's 
tone Was savage. 

“There seems to be trouble,” said George; and 
Mabel whispered, “Dear me! don’t let’s go near 
them! We had better camp in the woods.” 

“Miners, probably, or hunters,” said Arthur; 
“and a little swearing doesn’t necessarily prove 


Arthur. 


them inhospitable. Go to the door, Joe, and 
knock.” 
“But do peep in, if you can, Joe, and see what 
they look like first,”’ Hetty urged. 
HOWARD QUESTOR. 


(To be continued.) 





For the Companion. 


THE PRUSSIAN ARMY AND ITS 
MANOEUVRES. 


The mancuvres of the Prussian army attract 
the attention of all people who are interested in 
the science of warfare. Deputations of officers 
from the foremost nations of the world attend 
them, to add to their knowledge of military tactics, 
and many features of the Prussian organization, 
discipline and equipment have been copied more 
or less frankly by other nations. 

Universal military service —the obligation of 
every citizen who is capable of bearing arms to 
serve in the army—is the rule in Prussia as well as 
in the whole of Germany. During twelve consec 
utive years the subject is under military duty of 
some kind, but he does not wear a uniform all that 
time. The ordinary citizen is a member of the 
standing army for seven years, commonly from 
his twentieth to his twenty-eighth year. Three 
years he is in active service with the colors; for 
four years more he belongs to the reserve, and 
after he is no longer in the reserve, he is for five 
years in the Landwehr, or territorial army. 

Young men who have attained to a certain care 
fully fixed standard of higher education are only 
required to serve a year in the active army. 

Each succeeding autumn of his service, until the 
twelve years are up, the common soldier is called 
out to take part in the autumn manceuvres, which 
are conducted on the lines of an actual campaign. 

These mancuvres are looked forward to eagerly 
by all ranks of officers and soldiers who are 
under the colors as varying the monotony of 
garrison life very pleasantly. 

One of the maxims of the Prussian army is that 
nothing is impossible to the Prussian soldier; 
another, that warfare is the soldiers’ festival. 

During these manceuvres the pay is doubled, a 


| liberal portion of tobacco is distributed free daily, 


the best uniform is donned, and the soldier feels 
his importance rise proportionally. 

The summer has been devoted to hardening 
men and horses. Five hours’ daily exercise has 
generally brought both to the perfection of fighting 
trim. The soldiers have also been taught to sing 
the liveliest of martial songs with which to enliven 
a long march. 

Every regiment has its band. The infantry 
bands are often one hundred and fifty strong, and 
are worthy rivals of the best professional musical 
organizations. 

One of the features of the soldier’s vocal culture 
is the regimental war-cry; and some of these cries 
are of a nature to strike terror to the soul of an 
enemy. 

Since the days of ancient Sparta, the world has 
never seen a nation so thoroughly imbued with the 
martial spirit, so enthusiastic about all that 
pertains to warfare, and so indifferent to the 


| sacrifices it involves, as the Prussian people at the 


presentday. Before the usual autumn manceuvres 
most of the crops have been gathered, if the season 
has been favorable. But if the season is late, the 
harvests will very rarely be gathered in the 
neighborhood of the evolutions. The manceuvres 
must take place, whether the season be good or 
bad. If ungathered crops lie in the path of the 
army, so much the worse for the crops—and the 
tax-payers. 

The spectacle of several hundred thousand men 
trampling upon standing fields of wheat and 
tobacco, or of regiments of cavalry and batteries 
of horse-artillery charging through acres of 


| unharvested corn and potatoes is nothing unusual. 


The farmer feels no alarm. On the contrary, he 


| smiles with satisfaction; for a few days after the 


destructive horde has gone over his ground a 
government official arrives, who carefully ascer- 
tains the damage done, and pays the amount. So 
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the honest tiller of the soil pockets his cash 
without the troubie of marketing his products. 
During the two to three weeks the manceuvres 
last, the Prussian soldier is exposed to the stress 
of the elements. No tents are allowed to the 
rank and file, and only a small one to every three 


officers. 


With the sky for a canopy, the soldier | instructed. 


“Give a sketch of your past life (you must be 
under twenty-two years of age). Furnish the 
certificate of marriage of your parents; your 
birth certificate; references from tutors and 
school teachers from your entrance into school 
until your completion of your course if privately 
If you attended the public schools, 





Billeted on the Villagers 


sleeps on the ground. Where brush is handy he 
may cut enough to serve as a break to wind or 
rain storms; but often I have known the rain to 
fall every day for a week at a time, during these 
autumn manceuvres, and the men have had to lie 
down in mud several inches deep. 

Only the good quality of their waterproof 
manties and liberal rations of food have saved 
many from being fatally chilled on such occa- 
sions. But the army statistics show that only 
one man in one thousand dies from any cause 
that can be attributed to exposure during the 
manceuvres. 

When towns or villages are conveniently near, 
the men are quartered in them, being billeted out 
among the houses. The quartermaster goes | 
ahead and chalks on each door the number of | 
uninvited military guests which it must entertain. 
No refusal is listened to, except in case of severe 
sickness or infectious disease. 

The householder may take either an officer or 
five private soldiers; but to take an officer means 





to give him a private room and quarters for his | being gradually withdrawn. 


servant, whilst the five privates want only a 
‘“shake-down”’ of hay and straw in an attic. 


billeted officer or soldiers, 
lodgings. 


any serious responsibility during the manceuvres, 
but the colonels have an anxious time, for a 
blunder in these evolutions is counted as bad as a 


you must have your discharge papers. 
police certificates from the different towns where 
you have dwelt in the German Empire.” 


but these will serve to ifdicate how closely a 
man’s position and record are looked into. 


The | extreme northwestern end of the Russian Empire. 
entertainer is paid for any food consumed by the A narrow gulf separates it from Sweden. To 
but nothing for [the north lies the 

Lapland. Itis inhabited by an intelligent, thrifty 
Officers under the rank of colonel seldom have | and law-abiding race to the number of nearly 
two and a half millions. 


Provide 


There are many other requirements of an officer, 


Zu BEFEHL. 
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For the Companion. 
HOLY GROUND. 
Pause where apart the fallen sparrow lies, 
And l ny tread ; 
For there the pity of a Father’s eyes 
Embalms the dead. 
JOHN B. TABB. 


+ 





THE FATE OF FINLAND. 
While it is probable that at no distant period 
Ireland will secure the long-desired boon of Home 
Rule, there is another nation in Europe from 
which the privileges of local self-government are 


The Grand Duchy of Finland lies at the 


semi-Arctic country of 


The Finns are especially interesting as being 
probably one of the most ancient peoples on the 


blunder in actual war. 


| Continent of Europe. 


» graphers, railroad men, armorers, tailors, bakers, 


The American idea of a regiment is very 
different from the Prussian. In the army of 
Prussia a regiment means three battalions of one 
thousand men each, and a reserve battalion of 
several hundred, which in war time and the 
manceuvres foots up also to one thousand. 

This small army is complete in itself; tele- 


engineers, shoemakers and other artisans, and 
men and officers familiar with cavalry and | 
artillery practice are all included in it. 

The Prussian regiment boasts that, if it were put 
in any part of the world, except an absolute desert, 
it could make a very good living for itself. This 
ought to commend it to the good opinion of the | 
average American. 

More than one gallant colonel is retired rather | 
unexpectedly every fall for want of proper skill | 
and sagacity in handling his regiment. 

For all officers under the rank of colonel the 
manoeuvres are a most agreeable occasion. 
Invited to all the social gatherings within a day’s 
ride of their camp, they are the ‘‘lions’’ for the | 
time they are in that neighborhood. They know | 
how to improve their social opportunities. 

The Prussian army can boast of some of the 
neatest and richest among the many splendid 
military uniforms of the Old World, and the men 
fit their clothes. 

As much attention is given to the social educa- | 
tion of an officer as to his military training, and | 
the rank of an officer is bestowed upon no one | 
who is not a gentleman in the best sense of the | 
word. 

Sometimes the sons of tradesmen and artists | 
become officers in the army, but they must con- 
duct themselves in their new rank as if they had 
been born to a higher social grade. An officer 
who was the son of an eminent musician recently 
attended, in uniform, a concert at which his 
father was a performer. He was deprived of his 
rank as a result of this indiscretion. 

Here is an outline of the facts which a candidate | 
for the grade of an officer must supply : 


| parliament, its own monetary system, and its 


| as still remain to them, and to come under the 


They have occupied their 
present home since the end of the Seventh 
Century or the beginning of the Eighth, having 
been driven from their settlements on the Volga, 
probably by the Bulgarians. 

For a long period the Finns were subject to 
Sweden, and as a fact the Swedish tongue is still 
largely used among them. Eighty-three years 
ago, however, the Grand Duchy was ceded to the 
Russian Emperor by the treaty of Fredericks- 
hamn, and thus became an appanage of the 
Russian crown. 

But whether under Swedish or Russian control, 
Finland has always retained its ancient constitu- 
tion, and for the most part has been allowed to 
manage its own local affairs. It has had its own 


own custom-houses. 

To the Czar, however, has been reserved the 
right of veto and the appointment of the governor- 
general, while the military and foreign affairs of 
Finland have been under the control of the central 
Russian government at St. Petersburg. 

It now appears that these quiet and industrious 
Finns are doomed to lose such liberal institutions 


stern despotism to which the Russians themselves 
are subjected. Their peace has been greatly 
disturbed by the events of the past two years. 
The Czar Alexander has manifested during 
this period a grim resolve to ‘Russianize”’ 
Finland as Poland has already been Russianized. 
He is apparently determined to deprive the Finns 
of their political liberties and separate system, 
and to absorb the Grand Duchy into the Empire. 
The first step which the Czar took in this 
direction was to replace, in 1890, the Finnish 
currency by that of Russia. In the following 
year a far more serious blow was directed at the 
Finns. An excellent penal code has been framed 
with great care by the Finnish Senate. Scarcely 
had this penal code been put into execution when 
the Czar decreed that it should be altogether 
suspended. Since then the administration of 


In the summer of 1891 the Czar was spending'a 
few weeks in his yacht, off the coast of Finland. 
One day he wrote a letter of some importance, 
and stamped it with a Russian postage-stamp. 
He dispatched it with orders that it should be 
sent forward without delay. It was sent back to 
the yacht with the statement that it could not be 
forwarded until it bore a Finnish, and not a 
Russian, postage-stamp. 

The Czar angrily declared that thenceforth 
none but Russian ‘postage-stamps should be used 
throughout Finland. Soon afterward he put the 
threat into execution. 

When the most effectual means are sought to 
assimilate one nation with another, the method 
usually chosen is to stamp out the language of 
the subject nation. This the Czar is attempting 
to do in Finland. 

The teaching of the Russian language has been 
made compulsory in the Finnish schools, and 
within four years it is intended that all subjects 
of instruction shall be taught in Russian, and 
that no school-books except those in the Russian 
tongue shall be used in Finland. 
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For the Companion. 


SISTERS. 
I. 
Both lead to ay of dear delight, 
The author knows; 


She with the eyes of living light, 
Men call her Prose. 


i. 
Yet soul of mine, for good, for ill, 
It aye shall be, 
Thou art my jheart’s dear mistress still, 
Orem: ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
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“STRAWS.” 


Who is to be President? That is something 

which every man wishes to know. Perhaps we 
should rather say that every man thinks he 
wishes to know, for the disappointment nearly 
one-half of the voters of the country would 
experience in learning that they are doomed to 
defeat would take away the hope of success, 
which is the only pleasure they are to derive from 
the canvass. 
Nevertheless, all men who are much interested 
in the coming election are busy reading the signs 
of the times; but each man reads the signs in a 
sense favorable to his own cause. A good illus- 
tration of this tendency is afforded by the election 
in Maine, in September. 

The Republicans find great encouragement in 
the facts that they elected their candidate for 
governor, all the members of Congress, all but 
one of the state senators, and a great majority of 
the House of Representatives, and that they 
carried every county in the state save one. 

The Democrats foretell from the same election 
the triumphant election of Mr. Cleveland, because 
the Democratic vote in Maine was largely increased 
over that of two years ago, when their party 
swept the country, and because the Republican 
plurality is five or six thousand less than it was 
then. 

In former times the result of a presidential 
election could be predicted far more confidently 
than it can be at present. There were then real 


the result of an approaching election. 

In those days ‘‘before the war’? many important 
states of the Union held an election in October, a 
month before the choice of presidential electors 
was made. The indication of popular sentiment 
afforded by the vote of such great states as Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Indiana was unmistakable. 
The Republicans had hoped in 1856 to elect 
Fremont, but they had no expectation of success | 
after Pennsylvania was carried by the Democrats 
in October. 

Of course the open change of party association 
by prominent men was then, and is still, a 
‘‘straw”’ of much significance. But as the country 
has increased in magnitude and population, the 
influence of individual men upon the course of 
national politics has diminished. 

How eager men are to find ‘‘straws’’ is 
illustrated by the old story of the test applied to a 





New York in 1828. As the boat approached a | 
bridge which compelled all the travellers to duck | 
their heads, an enthusiastic Jackson man called 
out: 

“All who are in favor of the election of the 
Hero of New Orleans, stand up!”’ 

Many of the company rose to their feet. 

*“Now’’—and here the boat was beginning to 
pass under the bridge—‘‘all who are in favor of 
Adams, stand up!” 

Of course no one stood. 

“It is a unanimous vote for Old Hickory!” 
declared the volunteer presiding officer; and the 
Jackson newspapers quickly published the fact 
that in the canal-boat company not a supporter of 
Adams could be found. 

This is one of the humorous incidents in our 
political history; but some of the points upon 
which sanguine politicians at this day place 
their reliance are not of more value than the 
extinction of the Adams vote on the canal-boat, 
by a bridge. 

It is quite safe to say that up to the present 
time there has been no “straw’’ that shows 





justice in Finland has been thrown into confusion. 


definitely which way the political wind is blowing. 


**straws’’ to “show which way the wind blows’’— 
a proverbial phrase which led to the use of the 
term ‘‘political straws’’ to cover all indications of 





In other words, nothing has occurred to give any 
party full confidence in its success in November, 
nor anything to discourage either party from 
putting forth its best exertions, in the hope of a 
victory. 


* 
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POET AND LOCOMOTIVE, 


An extract from some recently discovered papers 
of Victor Hugo, which are soon to be given to the 
public, was published the other day in a French 
newspaper, and contained the poet’s account of 
his first journey by rail. It is extremely charac. 
teristic and interesting; but surely never was a 
locomotive engine regarded from so curious a 
point of view. 

The poet was impressed and delighted with the 
iron horse, that “prodigious beast” which breathed, 
trembled, snorted, neighed, shrieked, palpitated, 
slackened and quickened speed, and sent its power- 
ful breath whirling by the windows in wreaths of 
white smoke. All this was fine; but then, one 
must only listen; a look would break the spell. 

“To hear it,” says the poet, regretfully, “it is a 
monster; see it, and it is no longer anything but a 
machine.” 

Therefore he was of opinion that it was a pity 
that the invention had been delayed so long, since 
had our ancestors but hit upon the locomotive in a 
less scientific and more artistic age, they would not 
have permitted such a distressing discrepancy. 

They would, he was quite sure, have caparisoned 
the prodigious beast according to its merits. Of 
the great boiler they would have made a scaly 
body; over the wheels would have drooped gigantic 
wings or fins; the smoke-stack would have become 
a huge horn or a long neck crowned with a dreadful 
head, whose jaws should breathe fire. The cars, 
too, would have taken fantastic shapes. 

“In the evening we should have seen gliding by 
our cities sometimes a colossal griffin, with wings 
extended; sometimes a dragon vomiting flame; 
sometimes an elephant with trunk uplifted, pufting 
and roaring, maddened, eager, .smoking, formida- 
ble, dragging after them like their prey a hundred 
other monsters chained together, and traversing 
the plains with the speed, the noise and the flash 
of gunpowder. That would have been grand!” 

Perhaps so, from the poet’s point of view; but it 
is doubtful at least if cars in the form of chained 
monsters could have accommodated themselves to 
the comfort and satisfaction of ordinary travellers 
who are not poets, as well as our present Pullmans. 

The great Frenchman’s train of monsters would 
have been grand as a fine stage effect is grand, 
but it would not have been genuine. It would 
have lacked dignity, and have been only a magnifi- 
cent sham. The messenger and steed of civilization 
should not pretend to be a devouring dragon or a 
trumpeting elephant, types of the ancient and the 
savage world. 

Dark, powerful, obedient, swift and tireless, our 
iron horse is better as it is, and as it is—it is grand. 
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| PROFOUND 


A biographer of Kant tells us of one or two 
peculiar habits of the philosopher which may give 
| a useful hint to young men who, like him, have set 
themselves to accomplish a certain work in the 
world. 
| From the day he began to write until his death, 
| sixty years later, he kept the first two hours of the 
morning free from interruption, even eating his 
breakfast alone. No matter what the emergency, 
his family or servants dared not disturb him in 
| these two hours of meditation, during which he 
| prepared his mind for the day’s work. 
| The rest of the morning until one o’clock was 
given to this work. No one was allowed to 
introduce another subject to his attention. At two 
o’clock he dined, always with invited guests, 
usually those who were interested in different 
pursuits from his own. Philosophy was never 
mentioned during the meal. Kant’s effort was to 
rest and amuse his mind by contact with as many 
diverse intellects and characters as possible. 

At night, when ready to retire, he remained for 
half an hour perfectly quiet, alone and withouta 
book; as far as possible, he said, without a 
thought, in order to calm his brain for sleep. 

Few of the thinking men of the present day 
would subject their brains to any such steady, 
unchanging discipline for fifty years. Indeed, 
only Kant did so in his own day. Even our 
deepest students are too busy, too hurried, for the 
most thorough mental discipline. Though they 
write philosophy, they are too apt to agree that it 
shall be ready for the next issue of some review 
in a crisp, sparkling paper. 

Kant’s great philosophical work was said to have 
changed the currents of thought in Europe almost 
as powerfully as did the Revolution. 


STUDY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


chance company travelling upon a canal-boat in | e 





THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


Sainte-Beuve, the great French critic, having 
occasion to speak of what he thought impatience 
on the part of an eminent theologian and ecclesl- 
astic, brightens his discussion and enforces bis 
lesson by telling a story of Alfred de Musset. 

When the future poet was a small child his 
mother bought him a pair of bright red shoes. 
The maid put them on his feet, and made ready to 
take him out to walk. Something delayed her for 
a minute, and little Alfred grew impatient. 

“Hurry! hurry!” said he. “I want to start. My 
shoes will be too old!” 

Little folks are very much like big folks, except 
for size,—and even that difference is not 50 very 
great. 

A measure of eagerness, and eve o> 
very like impatience, is a pretty good character: 
istic of young people. Boys and girls, youns eo 
and maidens, ought to be wise, but not with a 
men’s wisdom. Let them be hopeful, expectant . 
great things, in some good sense of the word, 
impatient. 

Governor Andrew was called upon 
address the graduating class of a state “ 
school. In listening to their commencement — 
he had been struck with the frequent recurrence 


n of something 


once Ww 
norma 
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of atone of anxiety about their future responsi-| there is no such solemn motive as an oath to 
bility as teachers, and he gave them what was /| compel them to state it truly. A witty lady not 


probably an unexpected piece of good counsel. 


long ago remarked, in company, when the delicate 


“That is all wrong,” said he. “You have been | question of age was under discussion: 


well prepared here, and if you try to do your best, | 


trusting in God, your responsibility will be nota 
bit greater than youcan meet. You are too solemn 
about it. Look forward cheerfully.” 

It is to be said for Governor Andrew that he 
practised his own preaching. And let us hope 
that some who heard him were helped by his 
words. Young people ought to be solemn some. 
times, but not too solemn; and they ought to be 
patient and hopeful always, but not to the 
exclusion of a proper degree of discontent and of 
eagerness to improve both themselves and their 
surroundings. 
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ABBE MAY’S FEE. 


The most eminent consulting lawyer of Paris at 
one time in the last century was the Abbé May. 
His opinion had great weight in forming the 
decision of the judges, and he was often consulted 
in important matters outside the law. His fee for 
an opinion was usually a large one. The story of 
one of his exceptional fees is related by M. de 
Bois-Saint Just in his history of Paris. 

A curé from the country called on the abbé one 
day, and after complimenting him with earnestness 
and sineerity on his creditable and deserved 
reputation, said that he was involved in a lawsuit 
which he did not understand. He asked the abbé 
to advise him whether he was in the right or in 
the wrong, and whether he had better carry on the 
suit. So saying he delivered to the great jurist an 
enormous package of papers covered with almost 
illegible handwriting. 


“Oh, you know I have a way of making myself 
out younger than I am without telling a lie at all.” 

“Indeed! How do you do it?” 

“Well, I put the sin all upon the questioner. 
You see, when one of my female friends asks me 
how old I am, I answer, ‘Oh, I’m older than you 
are, you know, my dear—as much asa year. By 
the way, how old are you?’ And then she always 
knocks off more from my age than I should ever 
dare to myself!” 


TRAIN OF EXILES. 


All travellers in Siberia desire to see something 
of the criminal exiles, and the author of “From 
the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea” was no 
exception to the rule. He had met and talked 
| freely with many prisoners,—the greater part of 

whom seemed to him to be having a pretty 
| comfortable experience, their crimes being taken 
| into account,—but had not yet seen a body of 
| convicts on the march. When, therefore, he was 
| informed that a detachment was on its way from 
| Tomsk, he took a conveyance and drove out to 
meet it. 

We had driven a considerable distance without 
seeing the slightest sign of life on the deserted 
highway, when suddenly on the crisp, frosty air I 
distinguished a faint, distant sound, so peculiar 
and weird that it at once attracted my attention, as 
it was evidently approaching us. 

It was not unlike the noise which would be 
produced by hundreds of small birds singing all 
at once, yet I could see nothing of any sort 
anywhere on the vast plain. As well as I could, 
with my limited Russian vocabulary, I drew my 
driver’s attention to it. To him it was neither 








The abbé cheerfully accepted the task, and told | novel nor interesting; he knew what it was at 


the curé to call again in two weeks. He was | 


pleased with the good, simple-hearted man, and 


devoted his best energies to clearing up the case, | 


though he was obliged to put other matters aside 
in order to do so. 

The curé called on the day appointed, took the 
abbé’s written opinion, and read it through 
critically. He was delighted with the enthusiasm 
and clearness with which his rights were set forth. 
He embraced the abbé gratefully, and cried, “Ah, 
monsieur, no one could be better pleased than I 


once. 

“The arrestanti are coming,” he answered, 
| briefly; and shortly after, on ascending a rise in 
| the road which had concealed them from our view, 
| there came in sight a big body of men coming 
| slowly along, and I discovered that the strange 
noise which had so impressed me was produced 

by the heavy chains they wore. 

But then, alas! all preconceived illusions 
vanished, for it was a loathsome and depressing 
sight, rendered doubly so by the bright sunshine. 

here was about it absolutely nothing of the 
poetic, such as I had been led to expect. It was 
——, a huge crowd of what looked like—and 
| probably was—the very scum of the earth, for all 





am, and I want you to be satisfied also. Hereis | races seemed to be represented, making as 


money, monsieur, please take what is due you;” 
and he threw a three-franc piece on the table. 


| villainous and evil-looking a lot of men as one 
| could possibly see. 


Not to humiliate the good man, the abbé picked | 


up the coin, took thirty-six sous from his purse, 
and handed his client “the change.” 

Some one said, when he told the story, that as 
usual he had lost by his disinterestedness. 

“Lost?” said the abbé. “And do you count the 
pleasure of telling the story nothing?” 


* 
> 





STRIKE BILLS. 


Government statistics show that in seven recent 
years, taken all together, there were in the United 
States nearly twenty-five thousand strikes of 
workingmen or employees of various sorts, and 
that these strikes cost the strikers nearly fifty-two 
millions of dollars. What they cost the employers 
is not known, but probably it was not a less 
amount. 

The number and costliness of strikes increase 
from year to year, and as they become more 
frequent and more expensive, they also become 
more bitter and harder to settle. 


The last summer has seen the soldiery called out | 
in four states at the same time, to suppress riotous | 


disturbances in some way connected with strikes. 
Probably the total “strike bill” of the year 1892 
will surpass in magnitude any which has been 
incurred before. 

It is impossible to settle the “rights and wrongs” 
of strikes offhand. Sometimes the employees are 
exacting, unreasonable and unfriendly to their 
employers. Sometimes the employers goad their 
workmen to open resistance by injustice, a grasping 
policy, or overbearing insolence. 

But nothing could be clearer than that the cost 
of strikes, in the long run, is just so much taken 
away from the general wealth of the community. 
Nothing could be more wasteful of the resources 
of both parties to a controversy. 


trouble, if the millions of dollars which strikes 
cost were taken out and publicly burned rather 
than spent in the way they are. 

Let us hope that the practical sense of the 


American people will, before many years, hit upon | 
some satisfactory means by which this frightful | 


and menacing strike warfare can be prevented. 
a ae 
ONE’S AGE. 

The unwillingness of women who have passed a 
certain age—and of men, too, for that matter—to 
avow frankly the number of birthdays they have 
had is proverbial, the world over. In France, 
which is reputed the most courteous country in 
the world, the sensitiveness of persons who are no 
longer young is almost universally respected. 
Even in the courts of justice a way is sometimes 
found to escape the necessity of a frank avowal. 

A lady whose appearance indicated that she had 
left her fortieth year behind her, was not long ago 
ordered by the president or judge of a court where 
me 4S & witness to tell how old she was. 

ty-two years, monsieur le president,” she 
murmured, 
Bs. judge merely smiled at this very indefinite 
bly, and pressed her no further. 
oo of Germany, where no laxity of 
ri a . owed, the case is quite otherwise. A 
“a hes erlin recently declared, while under 

a. ourt, that she was twenty-six years old. 
aitne amu birth record was looked up by some 
a = — and it was ascertained there that 
a nae —_ thirty. The woman was prosecuted 

Jury, as be 
and given a term of imprisonment. 


In spite 
*pite of warnings, however, some people will 
probably B*, 4 I LU 


No doubt it | 
would be less harmful, because less productive of | 
the bitterness and hatred that leads to future | 


| incessant complaints about it to his brother officers. 


yond a doubt she deserved to be, | 


continue to disguise their age, when | know me!” 


A WONDERFUL SIGNAL LIGHT. 


The experiments with a powerful search light 
on Mount Washington have had some highly inter- 
| esting results. The light, which is of one hundred 
| thousand candle power, produces a sufficient 
| illumination at a distance of twenty miles from 
| the summit of the mountain to render ordinary 
print legible. A narrow beam shot upward at an 
| angle of forty-five degrees was visible overhead 
| at Portland, eighty-five miles away. 


The elevation of the light above the surface of 
the earth at Portland must have been more than 
eighty miles. Yet when it was made to flash “dot 
and dash” signals in the air, a telegraph operator 
at Portland readily interpreted the words thus 
transmitted to him, and to prove that he saw the 
signal, telegraphed the words back to Mount 
Washington. 

He could not see the light on the peak, which 
| was hidden by intervening clouds, but only the 
| beam of light passing at a height of eighty miles 
| above his head. 
| This fact seeme more surprising when we reflect 
| upon the excessive rarity of the atmosphere at 
such an elevation, for of course the beam of light 
would not be visible if it did not illuminate the air 
through which it passes just as a ray of sunlight, 
entering through a knot-hole, makes a luminous 
beam in the dusty air of a barn. 

It is evident at a glance that these experiments 
have a most important bearing upon the art and 
practice of signalling at a distance. Signal beams 
of light thrown high and far in the air may yet 
prove of immense use for military and other pur- 
poses on land, and in the guidance of vessels 
surrounded by perils at sea. 


NOT RECOGNIZED. 
When General Grant was in Ireland, in 1879, on 
his tour round the world, Mr. J. A. O’Shea was in 
his train as a newspaper correspondent. On the 





Portadown, and Mr. O’Shea hastened into the 
refreshment room after something to eat. He 
was nibbling a sandwich and chatting with the 
barmaid, when a voice at his left quietly demanded 
a glass of lemonade and a biscuit. The voice 
belonged to General Grant. 


The correspondent finished his luncheon, and 
was turning to go when the barmaid said: 

“Tell me, is it true General Grant is passing by 
this line to-day?” 

“Yes, 1 believe you are correctly informed.” 

“You are an American, aren’t you?” 

“I have not that privilege.” 

“Would you know General Grant if you saw 
him?” 

“TI think I should.” 

“What like is he? I suppose he is a fine-looking 
|}man. Do you know when he will pass? If you 
| are here, will you point him out to us?”—this all in 
; a breath. 

“I should be happy to oblige, but I am leaving 
| by the next train.” 

The general all this time ‘“‘munched his biscuit 
| and sipped his lemonade, his face as impassive as 
| an Italian image,” and the hero-worshipping bar- 
| maid was none the wiser. 


TOO CHEAP. 


Some people value a pet grievance far above | 


money or anything which money can buy. A good 
many years ago there lived in Washington a United 
States naval officer who thought himself unjustly 
treated by the Naval Retiring Board, and made 


“Well, Sam,” said one of his friends who was a 
little worn out by hearing the same story over and 
over, “why in the world do you submit to it, if it is 
so? There is a man here who will investigate it 
for twenty dollars, and may correct it.” 

“What!” ejaculated the complaining officer, 
whose reasoning powers had evidently. become a 
little confused through meditation on his wrongs, 
“do you suppose for one instant that I would take 
twenty dollars fora grievance like this? You don’t 


way from Dublin to Derry the cars stopped at | 


White Teeth.—‘“Brown’s Camphorated Sapona 


—————_ 
No one should be without Thompson's Pocket Speller. 


ceous Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth.[ Adv. 





See adv. page 498. It’s a wonder. [Adv. 
Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
Of Physical Training for Women, 
at CAMBRIDGE, MASS., WILL OPEN ITS TWELFTH SESSION 

ON OCTOBER 2, instead of Nov. 1, as heretofore. — 


Varnish, if good, gives perma- 
nent wholeness and clearness and 





| luster ; if not very good, it prom- 

‘ises these and fails to perform. 

| Beware of the selling shine! 

|The way to beware of it is in the 

‘People’s Text- Book”—sent free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 
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\ Silver Ware 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
j THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 
need tever be asKed jf 

your wer bea 
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ys in. itself 
-§ uarantees 
THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX 
7. } 4 . 
—— 

IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
- MALF A CENTURY - 
SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 

IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHERE THE GENUINE 
1847 ROGERS GOODS 
CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C° MERIDEN CONN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS AND VALUABLE INFORMA 
TION WILL BE MAILED YOU (MENTION THIS PAPER) 


‘* The Little 
Country School.’’ 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION hopes 
that every little Country School in 























America, as well as the large schools, will 
celebrate Columbus Day, Oct. 21. The 
following letter about Columbus Day from 
a patriotic gentleman is interesting. Are 
there not thousands of others who would 
like to follow his example ? 

WasHIneTOoN, D. C., Aug. 31, 1892, 

Gentlemen:—Up in Pennsylvania where I 
came from there isa little country schoolhouse, 
with I suppose about forty scholars. I have 
made up my mind to present to the school a 
nice flag, which I would like to have unfolded on 
October 21, 1892. If it is not too much trouble, 
will you please send me any circulars con- 
cerning the pecpenee public school exercises 
throughout the country to take place on that 
day. I feel that I would like that little school 
to be “right in it” when the time comes. 

Yours very truly, JAMES R. ASH. 
$3.50 will buy a bunting flag of best 
quality, 6 feet long, just right for a “little 
country school,” and for $5.35 a flag g feet 
long. At these prices we pay postage. The 
boys can cut the flagstaff. 

We will send free to any address a cir- 
cular describing a way by which this money 
can be raised in one day. 

THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 
of the National School Celebration of Co- 
lumbus Day, October 21, was published in 
The Youth’s C ion of Ser b 
Have youacopy? If not, we will send you 
one free on request. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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i 
Poison. 
Do you know that your Teakettle is probably 
| lined with a composition of lead and tin? Lead 


|is one of the most deadly of poisons. If you 
are not well, perhaps this is the cause. 


The Rome Teakettle 











|is pure tin-lined throughout, and is always 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Ask your dealer for the “Rome” Teakettle or 
send us $2.00 for a Pure Tin-lined Nickel-plated 
Copper Teakettle. Mention size of stove lid. 


ROME MF. CO., Rome, N. Y. 


We think we value health; 
but are all the time making 
sacrifices, not for it, but of it. 
We do to-day what we must 
or like; we do what is good 
for us—when we have to, 

We could live in full health, 
| do more work, have more 
| pleasure, amount to more, by 
| being a little careful. 

CAREFUL LIVING is the thing 
| to put first; let us send you 
a book on it; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenuc, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all ists everywhere do. $1, 
9 








Good Grooming | 


Has done more to win a race and keep a PRETTY 
FACE than any known thing. 


Oily Sallow Skin 


After using your Complexion 
Brush for six weeks IL have 
surprised myself and my 
friends with a healthy com 
plexion. 
1 

Wrinkles 4 tady six. 
—_—__:  t) years old 
has succeeded in removing 
the wrinkles from her 
neck, and many other 
ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces 
by using our Complexion 
Brush regularly. 
Development a 
cere | 11) '! 
some neck is one of the 
»rincipal points of beauty 
nwoman. A lady tells us 
of a friend who has de 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of roundness and 
beauty by the regular use of our Complexion Brush. 


For Bathing It will be found a luxury by both 
awe, Old and young. THE FLAT-ENDED 
TEETH by their compact arrangement remove the dead 
cuticle and increase the circulation wonderfully. 


The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey's Rubber 


Complexion Brush 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 
The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed 
upon receipt of price, 0) cents. For sale by all dealers 
in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free 
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|G. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
CHASE trons 
| gic PANS 21°'%0, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 
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ENCLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 


| or packed and delivered at depot for 89.00 
cash. 


Table Linen (our own importation). 


our customers will testify to our undoubted reliability. 











Gold Band Dinner Set, No. 165, 112 Pieces. 
Decorated in Five Natural Colors. 
Premium with an order of $35.00. 
Cash Price, packed and delivered at depot, 
$12.50. An Elegant Set. 





E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with Consumers). We also carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 
Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, Lamps, also Lace Curtains and 

To those who take the time and trouble to get up Clubs for Tea, 

Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer premiums. 

for the money invested and get a premium and you get goods that are direct from the IMPORTERS, If 

you buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four profits and pay for a premium, but do not get 

t. In an article published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was claimed the tea bought from the 

retail grocer showed a profit of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 

e have been doing business in Boston for 17 years, and thousands of ComMPaNion readers who have been 


In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full value 


We do a business of over $300,000 yearly, and our 


Cash sales of Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Lamps, etc., amounted to $65,000 in 
1891 aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. Our illustrated Price and Premium List tells the whole story. 
We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 138 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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| New York, apprenticed himself for three years | courage enough, endurance enough, 
enough to become first-rate printers and 








For the Companion. 


HINTS ON SELF-EDUCATION. 
By Andrew D. White, 


Formerly President of Cornell University. 


As a student at one of the larger American 
universities, as a professor in another, and as 
president of a third, I have seen much of self- 
supporting students, both young men and young 
women. To tell of the various ways in which 
they have carried themselves through courses of 
advanced study, and of the noble sacrifices and 
exertions I have thus known, would more than fill 
the space allotted me. 

Student labor for self-support may be divided 
into two sorts. First, unskilled labor; that which 
demands no knowledge of a craft, but which can 
be performed by any student of ordinary powers. 

Many who have done well in the world have 
supported themselves, at least in part, by work 
of this kind during a college course; but there 
is one great difficulty in it, and that is the 
competition with the great army of unskilled 
laborers, which brings the remuneration 
down to so low a figure that the sum which a 
student can earn in time spared from his 
studies is generally very small. 

Next comes skilled labor. In this the 
chances are better. A young man or young 
woman who can do well in some trade ought 
oft course to earn good wages; but here, too, 
there are difficulties. 

First it seems a great pity to labor in 
acquiring a good trade, and to throw it away 
after a few years; and next, it is difficult to 
carry on the work in most trades satisfac- 
torily at the same time with college or 
university work. 

But among the crafts I have known self- 
supporting students to undertake, there is 
one in which these difficulties can be reduced 
to a minimum and the advantages raised to a 
maximum. Itisa branch of labor which fits 
in well with any course of study, which 
indeed strengthens it. It can be made, not 
infrequently, to support a student mainly or 
even wholly during a university career, and 
it will be of great use to him after gradua- 
tion, even though he do not adopt it as a 
profession. 

The work to which I refer is that of a 
printer. A knowledge of the craft can be 
gained by any bright, energetic youth of 
either sex. Hardly any town is so small 
that it does not afford facilities for learning 
the art of printing, not only during the day 
but during the evening. 

More than this, the youth learning this 
craft before or after preparing for the 
university finds that his two sorts of work help 
each other. Type-setting and proof-reading extend 
his general information while cultivating quick- 
ness and accuracy, and these gains are of great 
use in his studies. 

On the other hand, his studies give him disci- 
pline while increasing the breadth and depth of 
his knowledge; and these are gains of great use in 
his craft. 

I do not say that this plan is always easy. My 
sole contention is that it is the best I know, and 
that in the great majority of cases it can be carried 
into effect by any youth of ambition, pluck, and 
self-sacrifice, with good mental and physical 
ability. 

Any such youth may well hope to learn the 
printer’s art before or after he prepares himself 
for the university; and having learned it, there is 
no great difficulty in finding university towns 
where it can be made available. 

Now as to the adjustment of such self-supporting 
labor to study. Under the old collegiate system 
of the United States, with its one simple, single 
course, such adjustment was difficult; but under 
the system of various courses, which has now 
been adopted in the larger universities, it is 
comparatively easy. 

Then, too, the work of a printer has generally | 
more flexibility than is common in other profes. 
sions; and university courses of to-day, as a rule, 
can be adjusted to meet the needs of much outside 
work. 

And here a hint which seems to be of much 
importance. I would most earnestly advise any | 
person supporting himself by any sort of labor 
during his university course to extend his under- 
graduate studies over five or six years, rather 
than attempt to accomplish a full course in four 
years, at the expense of physical and mental good 
health. 

This in our larger universities can be easily 
done; and when entrance into a profession is thus 
delayed by two or three years, or even more, 
this delay is as nothing compared to the advantage 
of working under normal conditions, rather than 
under constant pressure and strain. 

Every young man will do well to remember that 
he will never be asked whether he began the | 
practice of his profession at the age of twenty-five | 
years or at the age of thirty; the only question 
will be, “Has he the mental and physical strength | 
required for the best work in it?” 

Let me now give a few illustrative examples 
of students that I have known. 

Several years ago I received a letter from a 
youth whom I will call B—, asking me how he 
could best support himself through a university 
course. So much depends on each man’s personal | 
characteristics that I could not warrant his success | 
in anything, but I suggested that he learn the craft 
of printing. 

He took my advice, and although a graduate of 
one of the most thorough academies of the State of | 
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in a printing-office. 

On arriving at the university he passed his 
examination admirably, and at once took rank not | 
only among the very best scholars, writers and | 
speakers in his class, but as one of the best in | 
the entire institution. This position he main. | 
tained throughout his entire course, while support- | 
ing himself by work in the printing-office, and by 
some library work for which his experience as 
a printer especially fitted him. | 

His freedom from debt at the end of his course | 
made it possible for him to carry further his | 
studies, both at home and abroad; and he is now 
a member of the faculty in one of our most im- | 
portant universities, and a scholar widely known | 
and honored on both sides of the Atlantic. } 

My next example shall be S—. He pursued 
a similar course for self-support, became an ex- 
cellent student, and shortly after his graduation, 
having attracted attention by a brilliant historical | 
article, was advanced from the typographical to | 
the editorial department in the newspaper oflice | 
where he was engaged, and thus continued a most 
honorable career. | 

My third example shall be H—. He came to 
the university very poor, and absolutely depend 
ent upon his own exertions for support; but he | 
had thoroughly learned the printer’s craft, had 
no bad habits, and was devoted to scientific 
studies. 

It was a brave struggle, for he was not very | 
strong physically, but he pulled through, and has 
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For the Companion. 
REMINISCENCE OF MADEIRA. 
By Admiral Kimberly, U.S.N. 


In 1853, when 
American sloop-of-war, visiting Funchal, Madeira, 


| military bands attracted us often to the Plaza of | 


the Governor’s palace, which was near the Mole, 
where a sea-wall was the favorite resort of the 
boatmen who plied between ship and shore. 
Among these was one who first attracted my 
attention by the singular strength and dexterity 
with which he handled his queer boat in the heavy 
surf that rolls unbroken on the shingly beach. 

After a while we learned that this man’s com- 
rades considered him a great weather prophet, 
and that his foresight of weather changes resided 
in the member which had procured for him the 
nickname of Big-toe Joe. 

Either by accident or some freak of nature, he 
had on one foot a toe shaped like an ordinary 
door-knob, and about that size. It so embarrassed 
him in walking that he stepped with a curious 
swinging jerk in order that the monstrous toe 


should not reach the ground till the rest of the | 


foot had been planted. Notwithstanding this 





Trying to right the Ship 


since been a professor in one of the leading uni- 
versities of the South, and State Geologist of the 
commonwealth to which he belongs. 

My final example shall be that of a woman—Miss 
T——. How or when she learned the printer’s art, 
I do not know; but throughout her university 
career, she supported herself by type-setting and 
proof-reading. 

That she found time to maintain high scholar- 
ship is proved by the fact that she carried off 
the first prize for Greek at one of the most earnest- 
ly contested intercollegiate contests, and is now an 
influential professor at one of the most impor- 
tant colleges for women in our country. 

These are indeed specially good examples, but I 
know no others which make against the lesson 
these teach—that a young man or young woman of 
marked ability, self-control and pluck can, with 
ordinary luck, secure a university education in 
the way I have indicated. 

I ought, perhaps, to say that the persons I 
have especially alluded to had some advantage 
in the fact that the university where they studied 
had at that time upon its grounds a “University 
Press,’ which did much book work; but even 
without this I think they would have found self- 
supporting labor in the university town. 

And now for one especial encouragement for such 
self-supporting students. In these. latter days 
nearly every one of our larger institutions of 
learning has greatly increased the number of | 
its scholarships and fellowships open to competi- | 
tive examination. These greatly lighten the bur- | 
den of self-support to a student of ability, and 
in some cases remove it altogether. 

A young man or young woman will certainly 
find that skill in the printer’s craft gives many 
advantages in such competition—more in fact than | 
would at first be thought possible—advantages | 
quite likely to impress the great majority of 
examiners in favor of a candidate; and among 
these advantages I name correct orthography and | 
punctuation, maturity of expression, with general 
good finish and good form in the examination 
papers. 

In conclusion, let me give a wise counsel from 
one of the four especially successful young printers 
and scholars to whom I have alluded in the fore- 
going article. 

Having read it, he makes the following comment: 
“If men or women aspiring to a college course 
were first willing to take the time and the labor to 
do two things, I believe they might set out, with 








| perfect assurance of finding self-supporting labor 


and of keeping it at any college or university in 
the land. They are: 

‘First, to prepare completely for college. 

‘Secondly, to learn a trade completely. 

“This costs time; but it is time well spent. This 
is to enter college late; but the men who enter 
college late prove, as a rule, the best men.” 

With this I heartily agree, and close with a “God- 





speed” to the young men and young women of 


deformity, he always contrived to reach his boat 
and have it launched before his patrons arrived. 

When Joe was told that we had on board an 
instrument which was a good weather prophet, he 
replied, ‘“‘That may be so, but I think my toe is 
a better one. It never failed me yet.” Before we 
left the island, Joe’s instrument was put to a 
remarkable test. 

One evening we had been on shore at an enter- 
tainment and were detained so late that we missed 
the ship’s ten o’clock boat, and engaged Joe to 
take us on board. As he was pulling us out, he 
remarked that we should have very bad weather 
before next evening, for his toe said it was coming. 

We smiled and thought little more of the proph- 
ecy because the weather, so far as we could judge, 
seemed likely to continue fine as it was at the 
time. 

Next day a long, heavy swell was observed roll- 
ing in from the southward, but no wind was blow- 
ing. The barometer was lower. Later on the 
swell increased, the sky became overcast, the 
clouds settled in heavy banks against the moun- 
tains. 

In the afternoon a wind arose and rapidly fresh- 
ened to such a degree that we prepared the ship 
for bad weather. 

At sundown there was no doubt but that Joe’s 
toe had been right. A heavy gale was approach- 
ing from the southward, and everything was got 
ready to slip our cables and stand out to sea. 

The courses and topsails were single and double- 
reefed respectively, the topsails confined to the 
yards by rope yarn stops, and the sheets and 
halyards led along the decks ready for making 
sail in the shortest possible time. A stout hawser 
was run out from the quarter, bent to the riding 
cable, bowled taut and belayed, and a sharp axe 
was placed ready to use near by. 

Everything being in readiness, it was deter- 
mined to delay no longer, but to slip at once, 
gain an offing, and ride out the gale in the open 
sea. 

The Funchal anchorage is entirely open to the 
sea, facing to the southward, and any wind blow- 
ing from that quarter puts a vessel on a lee- 
shore—a thing dreaded by all mariners. 

Every ofticer and man was at his station for 
making sail and slipping the cable. At the order, 
the topsails were loosed and sheeted home, the 
yards being braced sharp up on the starboard 
tack. Watching for a favorable time when the 
ship canted to port, the cable wa’ slipped, and as 
the ship fell off and strained the hawser as taut 
as a harp string, the order to cut was given. 

At the same time, the fore storm staysail was 
set. With the helm a-port her topsails filled; then 
the courses were set, and little by little she gath- 
ered headway. The wind was now piping; and 
the ship’s straining sails bore evidence of its force 
and power. 

The anxiety of all now was to clear the rocky 
coast under our lee, on which the seas struck with 
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+a deafening roar, throwing their spray far up 
the rocky heights. Torrents of rain fell and filled 
the ravines with angry streams that rushed along 
| their rugged confines to the sea, hurling large 
boulders as if they had been only pebbles, and 
discoloring the ocean with sediment washed from 
| the mountains. 

As our good ship careened to the increasing 
| gale, rising and falling to the mighty swells as 
| they swept by her, the anxiety of all on board 
became almost painful in its intensity. It was 
well known throughout the ship what our fate 
would be, should mast or sail, stay or helm, fail in 
this supreme struggle to claw off that threatening 
| shore. 

| Coming up a little as the wind hauled, and then 
falling off, the question with us was,—Can she 
weather that southeast point and clear the land? 

The weather thickened and settled down like 
a pall over the shore. There was nothing to be 
seen but a line of great white surges stretching 
along under our lee, and capped by that impene- 
trable and funereal pall of condensing clouds, 
The compass told us we had little more than two 
and a half points to spare to clear the point. 

Could we weather it? Should we make too much 
lee way? Would the wind haul ahead and knock 
us off? These were the doubts 

The moments were long, and seemed inexpres- 
sibly prolonged until our ship passed clear and 
opened the passage leading between Madeira and 
the Dezertas. Through this passage the squalls 
| increased in force. 

Before we had gained the middle of the 
passage and while we were all congratulating 
ourselves on having clawed off a lee shore 
and death, a terrific blast struck us with 
such suddenness and force that the ship was 
thrown on her beam ends before anything 
could be done to avert it. She trembled from 
stem to stern, from truck to keelson, seem- 
ingly helpless on the tremendous waters. 

Spray and rain were dashing over us so we 
could not see. The hammock rails were 
under water, and it nearly reached to the 
coverings of our hatches. No one could 
move on the steep incline of the decks. 

The captain was cooped up in the cabin 
with the navigator and surgeon, all of them 
thrown over the cabin table to leeward in 
the waterways, with the cabin doors 
jammed that they could not be opened. 
Those outside on deck were holding on for 
dear life. All this to happen after having 
made such a struggle and gained the open 
sea! 

At such times men think much and fast, 
and a few instinctively act. Such circum 
stances bring out all the qualities of the true 
seaman. In this almost hopeless condition 
of the ship, two officers who had been below 
managed to reach the deck, crawled aft and 
cut the sheet of the storm mizzen, for when 
the ship was knocked down she was under 
a press of sail. 

At the same time, the main tack cavel 
carried away, and the fore-sheet 
Thus relieved, and the force of the squall 
having been apent, the ship slowly righted, 
and lurching heavily to windward, threw 
tons of water over her rails. 

The lee ports were soon opened, and the courses 
cleared up. Then with every roll she lightened 
herself of the water that was breast-high on her 
deep-waisted deck. 

After the danger was all over, not a soul but 
acknowledged it a providential escape from death. 
This mercy never was forgotten by officer or man 
during the remainder of the cruise. 

We were three days longer at sea before we 
could safely venture back to the anchorage. When 
we did so, the first man alongside was sturdy old 
Big-toe Joe, who, with a glad face, remarked in 
his broken English: 

“Didn't | told you so? That big toe aint never 
yet told me a lie about the weather!” . 
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For the Companion. 


AN AMERICAN “SAINT.” 


San José slept in the sunshine. It was the hour 
of the afternoon siesta. 

He could afford to sleep. He toiled not, neither 
did he spin. All he had to do was to bless the 
Quetero family. 

He stood in a little niche over the door,—a dingy 
fellow who had seen more weather than was good 
for him. He did not shut his eyes when he slept. 
Many rains had left him none to shut. They had 
also done away with such small accessories 4s 
mouth, eyebrows and hair, so that San José, to the 
common eye, seemed neither more nor les= than 
a dilapidated old wooden image stuck in a hole 
in the wall of a Mexican dwelling. 

But to the Quetero family he was different. He 
was the patron saint of the house, to whom petl- 
tions were addressed when the family wanted 
something very much indeed! 

José Quetero, father of the family, drove the 
weary burros—which we pronounce “donkeys” — 
and could not stop to sleep. For if padre José 
ceased to work even one hour out of his working 
day of twelve, what a fatal hole would be made in 
the thirty cents which was all he earned to pay 
for the beans and maize of the juvenile Queteros— 
José-Jacinto, José-Pedro, Maria-José, Carmen- 
José, José-Anita, José-Manrico and José various- 
other-things. There were so many of the 0 
Queteros, it is hardly worth while to repeat al! the 
names that went with the invariable Joseph, borne 
by every boy and girl in honor of the saint. 


young 
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| poetic, slept in the glare. t 
| acacias dreamed, while round about the dwelling 
la huge serpent writhed as if seeking some — 
| ing thing to devour. It was, however, innocent 0 
all such intent, being only a colossal cactus. 
| Walls and floor of the Quetero mansion were 
| of adobe, or sun-dried earth. For a roof, a few 
| heavy beams were laid from wall to wall, and 
upon these rough sticks were nailed. Over these 
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was a foot or more of earth. It was an ugly and 
not a cleanly place, but no one thought of its 
drawbacks, for it was really one of the best houses 
in that remote village of northern Mexico. 

“Hi-yi!” cried José-Manrico. ‘There goes the 
Americano!” 

“The American,”’ he said; and all knew whom 
he meant, though there were at least a dozen 
Americans busy with what they called a “railroad.” 
People were to journey by that railroad as many 
as ten miles an hour, it was said—faster than even 
the alcalde’s crack burros could run. But the 
Quetero family did not believe it, and their dark 
faces cracked with grins at the very idea. 

But the Americano! How he did wish he could 
ride up and down Broadway exactly as he was 





riding now! When Joe Strong, the “Americano,” 
expressed that wish, and his father said, “You'd 
have all the policemen in the district after you,” 
he answered valiantly, “I'd lasso ’em!” 

Joe’s horse was gayly decked with silver, and 
jingled merrily. Silver buttons, the size of dollars, 
adorned his buckskin jacket. His pantaloons 
were of corduroy, tight to the skin, until a point 
just below the knee was reached, where they 
flared breezily. They were resplendent with 
silver cord; for Joe’s father had not been mean 
when he bought this gorgeous suit of a mountain 
dandy. 

There was also a crimson sash and an enormous 
sombrero, which turned its flap back as he rode, 
and made Joe liken himself to all the romantic 
buccaneers he had ever read of. 

“If only 1 had not promised mamma not to 
smoke,” he regretfully murmured, remembering 
the picturesque nonchalance with which all bucca- 
neers flourished their weed. 

As Joe Strong dashed past the Quetero children, 
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past Grandma Quetero, wrinkled and black like | 


a mummy, past “Mrs.” Quetero, coming in from 
the fountain with an earthen jar of water on her 
head, heavier than he would care to lift, that 
modest youth said to himself: “They must think 
I’m a regular swell!” Then, as he glanced down 
upon himself, he added, “For so I am!” 

“He'll go through the Alley of the Figs!” cried 
the Queteros, as the sensational Americano dis- 
appeared beyond a field of red alfalfa. 
saints will give him all the figs. There were but 
ten there this morning. We counted them!” 

The whole Quetero family, ragged, dirty, lazy 
and happy, looked anxiously towards that well- 
known Alley of Figs. They would all be there 
themselves at this very minute—indeed they would 


“The | 


be there at all minutes with faces upturned to | 


the opulent trees, but for one thing. 

That thing was a Voice, a mysterious, awful 
Voice, coarser and more savage than one would 
imagine a saint’s to be, which had bellowed to 
them that if they loafed in the Alley, a coyote 
should be sent to devour them. They were allowed 
by the Voice to come only twice a day, at sunrise 
and sunset. 

The Queteros were very “religious” little Mexi 
cans, and were also afraid of coyotes. 
that if they offended the saint with the very 
gruff voice, he would wreak vengeance 
upon them in some way —with an 
awful stomach-ache, perhaps, or a 
tumble into the prickly cactus ditch, 
or not enough tortilla cakes to go 
around. 

The sun had hardly kissed the dingy 
Madonna on the front of the chureh,— 
by which kissing everybody knew that 
it was five o’clock,—before all the 
Queteros, every José of them all, took 
madly to their heels and ran for the 
Alley of Figs. 

That Alley of Figs! How far it 
seemed, though really searce a breath- 
less run. Half a dozen starved don- 
keys, lunching off orange peel and the 
empty provision tins of the American 
engineers, looked placidly after them, 
and doubtless thanked the patron saint 
of donkeys that they had no such run- 
hing to do. 

The Alley of Figs was between two 
high hedges of cactus known as organ 
cactus, for the reason that their tall, 
Smooth stems resemble the pipes of 
nage On one side of the alley, behind the 

se, Was the fine house—with porticos, arches 
and real glass in the windows—where dwelt Senor 
a 9 chiet man of the village. On the 
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they cried, as they rushed into the 
must be that the Americano has gone 
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“No use to pray to the saints,” said Miguel, | 
with deep gloom. “Nobody but San José ever | 
answers us, and he is too far away to hear.” 

“Dear Saint Somebody,” squeaked Baby Wita, 
“please send me something good, as there’s no 
figs.” 

There was a flirt of branches, but no other 
answer. | 

“You ought to have said something ; white bread, | 
or something,” said one of Wita’s brothers. “I'd 
like some white bread, like /os Americanos eat.” 


Silence. Then there came a rustling sound 
among the leaves. | 
Fiz—whiz—pop! Straight down before them 


came a square of pilot-bread. 

Every knee crooked. Every head ducked. 

Presently a low, small voice squeaked, “Good 
San José, send me one!” 

Quicker than wink it came, flying over the organ 
pipes. More crooks. More duckings. 

“I wish, dear San José, for a bright sash to 
wear on festa days,” sighed pretty Anita, who 
hadn’t a shoe or stocking to her name, and was 
ignorant, sorrowful to say, of the use of a fine 
tooth comb. 


Like a flame-bird, floating soft and slow through | 


the air, came a silken object, poising till it rested 
upon pretty, Nita’s remnant of a rebosa, or scarf | 
about her head. 

Now, instead of ducking and crooking, all the 
feminine Queteros fairly grovelled. 

“I wish I had a suit of clothes like the Ameri- 
cano’s,” was the next petition. 


magnificence—much reduced, but still so much 
more magnificent than their showiest altar images. 
“Il Santo Americano!” The Quetero family had 
made Joe Strong an American saint! 
M. B. WRIGHT. 
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For the Companion. 
KINGS WHO EARN A LIVING. 
The Old Emperor William. 


You have seen that the present Emperor of Ger 
many is a workingman, and that the late Emperor 





| memory, devoted himself to his country, 
| her 


‘ . . ‘ | 
of Germany, his father, was a workingman even 


under the pressure of illness and in the presence 
of death. You will see also that the grandfather 
of the present, the father of the late Emperor, the 
Emperor William I., also a workingman. 
These three were German Emperors in one year. 

William I. was distinguished in his mother, the 
beautiful Queen Louise, more perhaps than in his 
father, though his father was not so foolish 
Napoleon thought him. Louise was brought up 
simply, taught to make her own clothes, to help 
others, to enjoy little pleasures. 

Beloved by her husband's father, and therefore 
constantly in requisition at the court, she was 
never 80 happy as when she and her husband 


was 


as 


| could be at home alone. 


Evidently that | 


petition lacked some virtue, perhaps modesty, | 
for a flerce growl came from celestial regions, or | 


elsewhere. 

“J-j-j-just some buttons!’ grasping but modera- 
ting Pedro hastened to say. 

Silence! Expectation! A dozen swart faces 
turned upward. Seemingly out of infinite space, 
rushing downward as if from the mystic azure 
where Mexican saints keep their gifts, though not 


where they keep themselves, a big, bright, shining 


button came. 

It struck Pedro between the eyes, and made him 
see more stars than the heavens hold. In excite- 
ment over the gift, no one remembered to crook 
the grateful knee. But not one of the company 
forgot to shout lustily, “Buttons, buttons, buttons 
for us all!” 

One by one, with properly dignified pauses be- 
tween, over they came—white disks like full 
moons falling from a many-mooned sky. 

The dirty little Mexicans went down upon their 
knees. The green sod was fairly plowed by 
greasy but reverent noses. [It was a scene for a 
painter, only the painter for the occasion was not 
there. 





They all rose together; ducked again to the | 
tree, to the organ hedge, even, in excess of grati- | 


tude, to each other. Then they flew homeward 
as fast as they could fly. 

Alas for the supernaturalism of this story! 
Searcely were their backs turned than a great 
sumbrero rose above the organ pipes. Under it 
was a fresh young face, beside it a dusky Mexi- 
can one. 

“San José!’ Saint Somebody Else! that’s me, 
Manuel, Joe Strong, of 153 Fellows Street, Dixon, 
Illinois. Did you ever see such an unbuttoned 
saint before?” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” laughed the gardener of Seiur 
Yucata. “But: you are not a whole saint. You 
couldn’t do the growl, young Senior!” 

As the young Sefior rode back to the engineer’s 
camp, he felt his glory quite diminished. The | 
sunlight touched him with less splendor, and he 
jingled much less. He had only knots of coarse 
thread in spots where his brilliancy had been 
pen-knived away. 

“Never mind,” he mused. “At least, the little 
beggars will get a full stomach or two out of them, 
and perhaps a cover to their nakedness!” 

Nobody noticed the blight upon the Americano’s 
splendor, as he rode past the palace of the 


was better in 


Queteros. 
hanging wreaths upon the featureless image above 


Everybody engaged 
the door—wreaths meant to express reverent 
homage to the saint, who had sent the Quetero | 
family from the sky no less than seven dollars’ 
worth of valuable things. 

Seven dollars /” Joe heard padre José exclaim. 
“With that I shall buy a new burro, and put all 
you children to work!” 

This was a disposition of his bounty which Joe 
had not contemplated. It made him indignant. 
Evidently it was time to strike a blow against 
superstition. 

‘Look here!” he exclaimed, in the best Spanish 
he could command. “It wasn’t your saint at all 
that gave you those things. It was me; I threw 
them over the cactus hedge. Just look at me now! 
I’m the saint that did it.” 

He was not prepared for the result. Fifteen 
reverent noses, greasy as they were, rubbed them. | 
selves against his horse, his hands, his stirruped | 
legs. Fifteen Mexican voices chorused loudly, 
while thirty Mexican eyes feasted upon his 








“Thank God you are my wife again!” he ex- 


claimed, one day when she had taken off her 
jewels. 
“Am I not always your wife?” she asked, 


laughingly. 

“Alas! No. 
Crown Princess. 

On her eighteenth birthday, her father-in-law, 
who loved to shower gifts on his “Princess of 
princesses,” begged to know what he should give 
her. 

“A handful of gold for the Berlin poor,” she 
instantly replied. 

“And how large a handful would the birthday- 
child like?” 

“As large as the heart of the kindest of kings. 

Of course she got everything she wanted! 
Every one loved her. She was intelligent with the 
learned, winning to the shy, gracious the 
suffering, religious always. 

As alittle child, she had pleaded for the panting 
footman that ran beside her grandmother’s coach, 
aud as a Queen, when a count and a shoemaker 
were announced at the admitted 
the shoemaker first, because “time is more valu- 
able to him.” 

“lam very happy,” she said once in those happy 
days, “and most happy because I am in perfect 
sympathy with the King. I have grown better 
through him. I think he is the best man, the best 
Christian on earth.” 

War came. 
and did not always, if ever, fight wisely. Defeat 
came, and death, to Prussian and to kinsman, in 
the cottage and in the palace. Louise told her 
weeping boys all that she knew about their Cousin 
Louis’ death, and bade them not grieve for him, 
but be ready to meet death he met it, for 
Prussia’s sake, and one day their country 
from the power of France! 

It was one of those boys who, many years after, 
stood in the royal hall of France, at Versailles, 
and holding the Napoleon-Emperor of France 
in captivity, proclaimed himself the German 
Emperor. How well must he have remembered 
his beautiful mother, who, at her country’s behest, 
stooped to plead her country’s cause 
Napoleon and stooped in vain! 

“I knew,” said Napoleon, “that I should see a 
beautiful woman and a dignified Queen. I found 
the most interesting woman and admirable Queen 
I hadever known.” But not for that could he grant 
her prayer for Prussia. Yet her people loved her 
for her efforts and sacrifices, even though they 
were not successful. 

First and foremost as she was in 
devotion and sacrifice, the Prussian 
women only followed her lead when 
they poured their costly jewels into 
the exhausted national treasury, and 
received in recognition an iron cross, 
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” 


” 


to 


same time, she 


as 
free 





before 


since been considered one of the 
noble in Germany. 

“My Louise,” said the King, “you 
have grown yet dearer to me in this 
time of trouble, for I more fully know 
the treasure I possess.” 


most 


a great joy and reward after a union 


- 
>> of fourteen years.” 
When the war was over, and she 
came back to plundered and ruined 


palaces, she was welcomed with the 
warmest enthusiasm. To her loving 
people, the anguish which the years of 


its beauty. 

“Our beloved Queen thanked us with 
tears,” they said. “Bonaparte has dimmed those 
heavenly eyes. We must do all we can to make 
them sparkle again.” 

She continued with all her heart to undergo all 


Her “best of men” was nota soldier, | 


| 
| 


And she could write to her friend, | 
“The King is kinder to me than ever— | 


war had left upon her face did not mar | 


the self-denial which the people practised for the | 


restoration of Prussia, but her health was gone. 
Her last written words playfully 
to her father 

My DEAR FATHER.—I am very happy to-day, 
as your daughter and as the wife of the best of 
husbands. LOUISE, née STRELITZ. 

June 28, 1810. 

Already in failing strength, a sudden, sharp 
illness overtook her while she was away from her 
husband and children. Couriers were despatched, 
and she kept asking anxiously, “Will he soon 
come?” 
elder boys. 

Her face lighted with joy as he entered the 
room; but seeing his uncontrollable grief, she 
asked, ‘“‘Am I then so very ill?” Unable to reply, 
he abruptly withdrew. They tried to console him, 


were 


penned | 


she might recover.” As soon as he could command 


himself, he returned to her room, taking the 
children, as if he had gone out to bring them. 

“My Fritz! My Wilhelm!” cried the loving 
mother; but there was time only for one long 
gaze. The pain returned, a spasm, a prayer—and 
with one deep-drawn breath the loving and 


sorrowful soul was released 

The kingdom of Prussia passed in succession to 
Fritz, who had no children, and to Wilhelm, his 
brother. 

“My Wilhelm” cherished always his mother’s 
and won 
enthusiastic loyalty. To Prussia he 
sacrificed his heart’s love. 

A beautiful girl, to whom he was warmly at 
tached, was not of sufficient rank to be his wife. 
His father, who sympathized with him the 
husband of Louise must sympathize with any true 
lover, made every effort to change the laws and 
enable him to marry his love without abandoning 
his throne; but in vain. 

We Americans, republicans, may not approve 
such laws or customs. We may even think them 
foolish and fading; but we must judge William 
from his own point of sight, not from ours. To 
him it was the greatest sacrifice, and from the 
highest motive. It was relinquishing his dearest 
happiness for his highest duty. 

He married, at length, a woman of rank high 
enough to share his throne—a woman of character 
and of learning. That it a marriage 
without the sanctity of love and the reward of 
happiness, a single anecdote is enough to show. 

When William was an old man of eighty years, 
an attempt was made to assassinate him. The 
Empress was very ill at the time and was unable 
for some days to go to him; but at the first possi 
ble moment, she dragged herself down-stairs to 
his apartments, ejaculating, ‘How happy shall I 


we 


even 


as 


was not 


be to see thee again 
The whose full of officers, 
heard her through the open door, and laughingly 
shouted, “Well, come along, wife, come along;” 
but when she threw herself into his arms, they 
both burst into tears. 
An incident significant of Wilhelm’s love for his 


Kaiser, room was 


people occurred two or three days after the at 
tempted assassination. He asked to see the 
clothes he had worn on that day. They were 


brought to his bedside, and as he looked at his 
cape, riddled with shot, and at the dents in his 
helmet, he exclaimed, with in his eyes, 
“Thank God, it was not one of my own Berlin men 
who did that!” 

The of the Kaiser's life is full of 
and stress, of work not indeed unremitting, but 
unflagging. Even at the close of his ninety-first 
year, almost the only relaxation of his industrious 
habits was one ordered his physicians—that 
instead of rising as soon as he awoke, he should 
lie in bed an hour and a half after awaking. 

Fourteen hours out of the twenty-four this old 
man wore his uniform and his military boots, and 
was on duty at nine o’clock on certain days, at 
The 
it 


second 


tears 


story storm 


by 


twenty minutes after nine on certain others. 
Emperor was ready work, and continued 
until half-past twelve, when he ate his 
breakfast of plain soup and one kind of meat. 
Each day, when the guard the 
changed, the Emperor appeared ata certain win 


for 


at palace was 


dow of his palace. Then a crowd gathered: to 
welcome him; and these crowds grew greater 


with every succeeding year, till the sad day on 


which they knew that they should see his face 
no more. 

In the afternoon his work was resumed, and 
continued—except for a drive, from which he 


returned at about three o’clock, and dinner at five, 
which lasted an hour—until seven. Then he gave 
himself up to theatre or till ten, when 
he again examined any matters of business that 
might be pressing, and at eleven went to bed. 


society 


A vase of corn-flowers always stood on his 
study-table—a flower of which he was so fond that 
he used to declare, “No corn-flowers, no work 


done.” 

This preference of his was so well known that 
the corn-flower came to called in Prussia 
Kaiserblume, the Emperor flower. It had been the 
favorite fower of his mother, the beautiful Louise, 
and is filially ddopted by all her descendants. At 


be 


The Order of the Iron Cross has ever | the marriage of his son Frederick to the Princess 


Victoria, two of her little sisters wore corn-flowers 
in their hair. 

All his spare moments during the day he used 
to spend with the whom he was 
scrupulously attentive. 

Successful in government, happy in wife and 
children, beloved by his people, his last days were 
deeply shadowed by the fatal illness of his only 
and most dear and dutiful son, “Our Fritz.” 

That son was in Italy, seeking to breathe in life 
from her sunny air. Evidently they had tried to 
keep the worst from the old father. Wrestling 
against the infirmities of age, he said with pathetic 
because vain courage, “I wish to live to hear 
once more the of my . voice that 


Empress, to 


voice son” —a 
nevermore should be heard on earth. 

The father died. 
San Remo to the chill and fog of Berlin a doomed 
and silent man—a great and heroic man, to crowd 
into four months of living death all the hope of 
years, all the of power, all the 
provision of love. 

They met full soon—father and son—but it was 
in another world. Only beyond our hearing the 
longed-for voice rang clear, strong and sweet upon 


The son went up from sunny 


achievements 


| the father’s ear. 


Before dawn he came, bringing the two | 


but he only answered sadly, “If she were not mine | 


A sad, veiled figure moves, shrouded, in the 
twilight of palaces. It is the bright little “Vicky,” 
princess of England still, whose joy it is to have 
been worthy wife to one and daughter to another 
of the worthiest men of our time, whose glory it is 
to be merged in her husband’s glory, and to be 
known to the world and the future as the Empresa 
Frederick. 

The 
Stranded by the receding wave, dashed onward by 
the advancing wave, victims alike of the old and 
the new order, deserving our sympathy rather 
than our censure, are those conscientious laborers 
who may be called working kings. 

GAIL 


old order changeth, giving place to new. 


HAMILTON 
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DIGESTION. 


Why is digestion necessary? 

Learn positions of the different digestive organs, on what 
kinds of food each acts, and its mode of action. 

Why are we often sleepy after a full meal? 

Is it well to drink much with meals? Why? 

Why not bathe directly after eating ? 

Do our feelings affect our digestion? Explain. 

How can creatures without stomachs digest food ? 





| 





For the Companion. 


“BEYOND THE ALPS LIES ITALY.” 


A fresh memorial to vanished youth, 
The sweet girl graduate, with flower face ; 
Her — so full of trust, her heart of truth, 
Looking o’er all the world to find her place. 
Her theme holds weighty words, and thoughts so staid, 
A travesty on life in phrase austere ; 
But youthful confidence is unafraid, | 
And gladness vibrates in the tones so clear : — 
“Beyond the Alps lies Italy!” 


The joy of triumph, and of proud applause, 
Sweet floral offerings, the music’s stir ! 
Fair, sunny slope of youth! Oh, let us pause, | 
And linger in this girlhood’s glade with her, 
Ere yet she climbs those rugped steeps of life, 
Where womanhood with all its mystery lies. 
Remember, ere you go to meet its strife, 
O, maiden innocent, grown strangely wise,— 
“Beyond the Alps lies Italy!” 


The essay soon will yellow grow with time, 
The years will string their rosary of tears, 
Weary and footsore, we the hills must climb, 
And stumble o’er the stones of cares and fears. 
The mists of doubt will all the landscape veil, 
The summit lies so very far away ; 
The feet may falter, and the courage fail, 
The stern —_ a will quiver, then, to say :— 
“Beyond the Alps lies Italy!” 


O, when the hands that helped you up the slope 
Shall loose the clasp we cannot always keep ; 
When in the night of yo you ae grope— 
Blinded by tears, with lagging footsteps creep ; 
Then let your girlhood’s maxim cheer your heart— 
A peal of joy through all life’s sad refrain— 
Though here we love and lose, and meet and part, 
There is a height where pleasure conquers pain,— 
“Beyond the Alps lies Italy!” 
ANNA BARDWELL PATTEN. 


| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


GOD AND YOU. 


A few years ago a few young people in Portland, 
Maine, anxious to help on the good work of the 
world, formed themselves, under the direction of 
a wise counsellor, into a band, each member of 
which promised to read every day a portion of 
the Bible, to pray alone, and to do some practical | 
Christian work. | 

The band increased in numbers. It found 
members in almost every state and sect. Last | 
July a meeting was called in New York, and to | 
the astonishment of that city, sixty thousand | 
members, most of them young men and women, | 
with honest, earnest faces, appeared in its streets. 

Most readers must have observed that the 
present is an age of Combination and Codéperation. 
Every trade, profession, creed or enterprise has 
its special organizations, unions and clubs. We 
have learned better than our fathers the strength 
to be found in organization, in a costume or a 
badge. 

It is cheering and helpful to an artist, or a} 
physician, or a Christian, to keep step with other | 
artists or doctors or Christians; but the shrewd 
saying of a German tactician should be remem- 
bered : 

‘*Drill and uniform and music are not—war."’ 

These train and encourage the soldier, but he is 
absolutely a soldier only when he fights. 

It is the individual work of the painter, stroke 
on stroke of his little canvas, and the skill of the 
doctor in an obscure sick-room which give these 
men a right to join with honor in the conventions 


Many of our readers may have felt their 
courage quicken and their hearts grow warm 
because they wore the badge of the Christian 
Endeavor Society ; because they sang hymns with | 
this goodly company, and heard the report of 
the great work done by it. 

These are helpful, as are the drill, the uniform 
and the music to the soldier, but—they are not 
war; they do not make the man a Christian. 

In the solitude of his own soul each man fights 
the fight which shall end in life or death for him, 
God only looking on. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
SENSIBLE CRESTS. 


While many Americans are looking up their 
remote ancestors to provide themselves with a 
crest and coat of arms, a few follow the example 
of early English families and adopt some emblem 
which suggests a noteworthy incident in their 
own history. 

One millionaire, not ashamed of the source of 
his wealth, has a derrick engraved on his seal. 
Another family, enriched by the manufacture of 
furniture, has adopted a tree as a crest. 

The most interesting of these modern symbols, 
perhaps, is found engraved on the plate and 
books of a family of Pennsylvania Friends, who 
would probably be unwilling to call it a crest. It 
is a cat, carrying a rabbit in its mouth. 

There is a legend to explain it. The first of the 
family to emigrate to this country was the father 
of eleven children. He sailed in the same year 
as Penn, and died on the voyage, leaving his wife 





| and subsections, each in charge of a civil or a 


| In the — o< 
| Mehed 


| eggs were thus collected, and other provinces har- 


to land alone with her helpless flock. She had a 
grant of land, but no money. They took refuge, 
as did many of the first emigrants to America, 
in a cave dug out of the side of a hill. 

Winter came on. Provisions failed. The 
widow saw her children grow pale and weak for 
want of food. The day arrived at last when 
there was not a grain of meal in the barrel. She 
fell on her knees and prayed in an agony of 
supplication. When she arose she smiled, her 
children said afterward, as if she had seen an 
angel coming with bread. 

Going out, she saw no angel, but the cat with a 
freshly-killed rabbit in its mouth. The rabbit 
made a good meal, of which pussy, we may be 
sure, had her full share. 

The family, which has been a prosperous and 
influential one, preserve this symbol of their 
early history to commemorate their gratitude to 
the two despised animals and to God, Who used 
them as His messengers. 


* 
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TONS OF LOCUSTS. | 

Within the last two or three years Algeria has | 
been sorely plagued with locusts, and the French 
Government has been compelled to take active 
measures against the pest. A French naturalist, | 
M. d’Herculais, was sent to Algeria to study the 
question. It was soon reported that he had been 


; overcome by heat or vertigo while out on the 
| desert investigating the habits of the locusts, and 


that they had come upon him in a swarm and 
devoured his body, and even his clothing. The. 
story proved to be false, but was not denied until | 
flattering obituaries of M. d’Herculais had | 
appeared in many quarters. The work of the | 
first two years against the locusts was ineffective | 
because of the general ignorance of the life history | 
of the insect. 

In 1891 the question was better understood, and | 
adequate means were adopted to reduce the 
numbers of the insects, if they could not be exter- 
minated. The country was divided into sections 


military officer, and power was given these chiefs 
to impress native labor when needed. 

In per eagre I the campaign was apanet by an 
energetic collection of the eggs of the locusts. 
The eggs are laid in the ground. about two inches 
below the surface, and are easily found by means 
of the holes made by the female in laying them. 
aidats” of Susa, Djemel and 
a over sixty thousand kilograms — about 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds—of 


vested as many. They were destroyed by burning. 

In spite of this enormous destruction of eggs, 
hordes of locusts appeared at the usual hatching 
season, and the next move against them began. 
This was the destruction of the great marching 
columns into which the young locusts form them- 
selves six or seven days after hatching. Their 
speed at first is about a an hour, and the 
crawling stage lasts from forty-five to fifty days. 
When first hatched they are somewhat sluggish, 
and many were crushed while thus inactive. 

The destruction of a marching column was 
effected by the use of the screen system, long 
known and used in Cyprus for the same purpose. 
A screen of cloth is erected across the line of 
march, with openings about five yards wide at 
regular intervals. 

hese openings are spanned by ditches into 
which the locusts fall as they pass through the 
openings in the screen, while projecting strips of | 
zine prevent them from ascending the sides of the | 
ditch and escaping. The locusts caught in these 
traps are either burned or killed with asphyxiating 
— such as diluted oil of creosote or carbolic 
acid. 

In the Zaghouan and Fahs districts twenty-five 
miles of screens were erected, and it is estimated 
that six hundred cubic metres of locusts were 
destroyed in the traps. It was noticed that the 
migrating swarms of young locusts were usually 
officered by older ones, and this is thought to 
account for the unerring accuracy with which a 
column would make for a suitable vineyard or 
other feeding-ground. It was found necessary, in 
erecting the screens, to make no great noise or 
bustle, or the approaching army would take the 
alarm and change its direction. 

Operations on such a scale are, of course, 
= only where labor is cheap. In this 
nstance the natives employed, when put to work 
on the farms of their own district, were supplied 
by the Kaid, or governor, with rations of bread 
and oil, but when summoned to meet a sudden 
emergency ata distance, they received thirty-five 
cents a day, besides rations of coffee and mutton. 

The results obtained were considered satis- 
factory, but little damage having been done to 
vineyards or other ov It is certain, however, 
that without the intelligent supervision of the 
French army officers, success would not have been 
attained, and they in turn were dependent upon 
the previous study of the insect’s habits by ento 
mologists for the data upon which to plan an 
intelligent campaign. 
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DIFFICULT. 


The audacious capture of the fort of Fécamp, 
which involved a remarkable feat of climbing, is 
described in the Memoirs of Sully. The fort was 
taken in 1593 by Marshal Biron, and one of the 
surrendering officers, Bois-Rosé, planned, even 
while he was marching out, to retake it. One side 
of the fort was toward the sea. It was on a precip- 
itous rock six hundred feet high. The water was 
always twelve feet or more deep at the foot of the 
precipice, except for four or five days in the year 
when the tide left it dry for three hours daily. 


Bois-Rosé knew that there was no hope of sur. 
prising a vigilant garrison in the newly captured 
stronghold except by way of this seemingly 
inaccessible approach. Two soldiers of the garri- 
son, however, were his friends. One of them 
waited at the top of the precipice during these 
hours of low tide for the signal which had been 
agreed upon. 

One dark night Bois-Rosé, with fifty men, 
approached the rock in two boats. He had a stout 
eable six hundred feet long. In this knots were 
tied at equal distances, and short sticks passed 
through the knots. The soldier, on receiving the 
signal, let down a rope and drew up the cable, and 
fastened it with heavy iron apparatus which he 
had prepared. 

Bois-Rosé’s men, their firearms fastened to their 
belts, began to climb this swaying rope ladder. 
Bois-Rosé went last to prevent any one’s retreating. 
The tide soon rose and carried away the boats, 
rendering retreat impossible. There the men 
hung in the darkness between sky and sea. Any 
incautious movement, treachery on the part of 
the soldier above, or the weakening of the cable 
might plunge them into the sea, or dash them on 





the rocks below. 
Word 


Suddenly the climbing stopped. was 


passed down to Bois-Rosé that the man at the top 
would go no farther; his heart had failed him. 
Bois-Rosé did not hesitate. He cautioned the men 
not to lose their heads, and then he climbed over 
them until he reached the top. 

At last, by persuasion and force, he made the 
first man start again. The others followed. They 
entered the fort, and took possession before the 
garrison was fairly awake. 
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For the Companion. 


PRINCE OCTOBER. 


Have you seen him, Prince October, 

In his garb of russet sober ? 

With his cap-plumes all a-flying, 

Each with each in color vying ? 

Never sits he glum and museful, 

All his days are bright and useful ; 

Friend of sinner and of saint 

Meeting none with chide or piaint, — 
Best of comrades, Prince October ! 


Never comes he empty-handed : 
= vestments, rainbow-banded ; 
Apples red and green and yellow ; 
Grapes, and pears, and peaches mellow ; 
Hours of tender, golden shine ; 
stalline old wine; 
ll soon be sharing. 
Here he comes! What kingly bearing! 

Glad to greet thee, Prince October ! 

Emma C. Down. 





ae eee 
WHAT AILED HIM. 


“What’s ailin’ John Stebbins?” asked a Ridge 
town farmer of a Glenby man, as the two “hauled 
up” on the road one morning for a friendly talk. 
“He looked dreadful peaked last time I saw him. 
Hez he been more unfort’nate than common 
lately?” “Unfort’nate!” ejaculated Farmer Flagg. 
“I guess not! That’s jest where the trouble lays 
with John Stebbins. He aint got a single misfor- 
tune t’ hand at present, an’ it goes against his 
grain!” 

“What d’ye mean?” asked the other, curiously. 
“I aint much acquainted with him, but he allus 
seemed cheerful an’ pleasant-spoken enough.” 

“That’s jest it,” replied Farmer Flagg; “he 
allus hez been. I’ll tell ye how ’tis. John Stebbins 
hez allus hed the upper hand of Glenby folks 
when it come t’ talkin’ of troubles, an’ it’s kinder 
kep’ him chippered up, seems ’s if. 

“Whenever there’s been any catchin’ disease 

oin’ round ’mongst the young, John’s children 

ev all took it, an’ come down t’ once. When that 
vicnic party got run away with an’ throwed out 
Tas? summer, John Stebbins was hurt worse’n any- 
body else. An’ he’s hed wuss luck with his 
critters than anybody else, an’ the same with his 
farmin’. 

“But he hez allus enjoyed tellin’ how much he 
hed t’ bear, an’ yet how he kep’ cheerful an’ high- 
sperited through it all. He c’d match with any- 
body fer trials, he allus said. 

“The mortgage on his farm was consid’able 
larger’n any other in Glenby, an’ it appeared as if 
John jest gloried in it. He was allus sayin’ with a 
cheerful smile how that he was ‘beset on ev’ry 
side with trouble.’ But early this spring an uncle 
of Mis’ Stebbins’s died out in Idyho, an’ he left 
her a big sum o’ money. I’ve heard ’twas over six 
thousand dollars, though that may be settin’ the 
figgere a grain high. 

“Well, Mis’ Stebbins, she paid off the maentgage 
fust thing, an’ put the rest o’ the money in the 
bank. That kinder sobered John, an’ sence then 
everything hez gone aginst him. There was quite 
a — 0’ measles in town in April, but not one 
o’ the Stebbins children hed ’em. is live stock is 
jest as healthy as can be, an’ the crops seem to be 
all doin’ well. 

“John dropped his wallet over t’ the county fair, 
an’ it was picked up an’ returned to him b’fore 
night, an’ all his picnic bruises hev disappeared. 
He hasn’t got a scratch left to show to folks. 

“I tell ye,” said Farmer Flagg, as he gathered | 
up the reins, ‘‘prosperity an’ Jann Stebbins don’t | 
hitch horses, as they say. I see him in the store 
the other night when Abe Wilson was tellin’ ’bout 
his barn’s burnin’ up, an’ how much he’d lost; an’ 
John Stebbins couldn’t stand it! He jest put fer 
the door; an’ I shouldn’t be surprised t’ be called 
t’ run with the engine over t’ the Stebbins farm 
any night now! 

“John feels his rep’tation givin’ way under him, 
an’ cert’nly’ll do somethin’ b’fore long tv’ bolster 
it up again—or else he’l! go inter a decline!” 

| 
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CURED BY A JOKE, 


. Very few practical jokes have the slightest | 
excuse; but it sometimes happens that a grave 
weakness or vice can be rebuked in a “practical” 
way more effectively than by words, or even by 
open disgrace. A case in point is found in an 
anecdote related of the late Prince Dolgorouki, | 
of Russia. He had many friends, among whom | 
was a young physician whose habits of intemper | 
ance had grown shocking and alarming to those | 
who had his interests at heart. Besides his 
tendency to intemperance, the doctor had another 
strong characteristic. It was his hatred and 
contempt of monks, who make an important part 
in the life of Russia. He took every opportunity 
to rail against these worthy friars. 


On one occasion, at a dinner, the young doctor 
became a intoxicated, and lying down on 
a sofa, fell into a heavy stupor. 

Seeing the young man in this’ disgraceful 
condition, a project came into Prince Dolgorouki’s 
mind for giving him a severe lesson. He sent at 
once for a barber, and had the top of the doctor’s 
head shaved, precisely in the fashion of a monk. 
He then took the young man, still in an insensible 
condition, to a close carriage, and drove with him 
to a monastery. 

“Father,” he said to the friar in charge, “here is 
a young man who needs the discipline of a 
monastic life. Take him in, I command you. 
Give him a very close cell, dress him in the 
garments of a monk, and treat him with the full 
severity of your rules—exactly as if he were a 
monk under discipline.” 

As Prince Dolgurouki was a very powerful man 
in the state, the monks did not hesitate to obey, 
especially as the prince left them a purse of gold, 
more than sufficient =v them for any expense 
which might be involved. 

hen the young physician awoke from his 
stupor he found himself in a monk’s cell, and 
completely clothed in monks’ garments. He put 
his hand to his aching head, and almost fainted 
when he found that the top of it was shaven. 

Presently he heard the soft sound of bare feet 
approaching in the corridor, and an old monk 
brought in a plate of black bread and a cup of 
water. 

“Here is food and drink, Friar Ivan,” said the 
old monk, and went away. 

Friar Ivan! What did it mean? The young 

hysician tried to believe that it was a dream, but 

is aching head, the very palpable walls of his 
cell, the beating of his own heart convinced him 
that he was indeed awake. But how had he 
become a monk ? 

It was useless for him to try to understand it. 
When the monk who had brought him bread and 





water came again, he tried to get an explanation 


from him; but the monk only said, ‘*Poor Brother 
Ivan!” and went his way. 

The young doctor spent three weeks in the 
monastery, doing very severe penance. He had 
plenty of time to meditate on the vice of intemper-. 
ance, both in drink and in speech. 

One night, at the end of that time, a masked and 
draped figure of opqaiins appearance presented 
itself at the door of “Friar Ivan’s” cell, and bade 
him come out. The masked figure led him through 
one dark paceoge and into another. He felt 
himself suddenly seized from behind and blind. 
folded. Then he was carried a long distance, and 
was laid down upon something which seemed to 
him very soft indeed, after the hard bench upon 
which he had slept in the monastery. Then the 
bandage was removed from his eyes, and gazing 
about, he found himself in a brilliantly illuminated 
apartment. 

It was the same room in which he had fallen into 
a drunken slumber three weeks before. Grouped 
about him were Prince Dolgorouki and the other 
friends who had been with him on that unlucky 
occasion. ‘ 

The young doctor was entirely cured of his 
intemperate habits by this singular experience; 
and whatever his opinion of monks may have 
been, he never again expressed it in public. 


* 
> 





TO THE PALACE. 


The Pali, or “precipice,” to be reached by a long 
drive from Honolulu, is worthy of being reckoned 
among the wonders of the world. There one may 
stand on arim of rock a thousand feet above the 
green meadows below. Gray walls rise three 
thousand feet above the head, and far off the 
mighty billows of the Pacific sweep shoreward. 
The scene is full of awe and wonder, and there 
have been but two visitors known who returned 
from the trip with rancor in their hearts and 
displeasure in their eyes. 


They were ladies who had travelled much, and 
were accustomed to hearing French spoken in 
foreign countries; and so when they were told 
that the pali was one of the places to be visited, 
they translated the word “palace.” As they were 
invited to the latter place to a reception one 
evening, they ordered a carriage and set out, in 
their best finery, after giving the coachman the 
order, “To the pali.” 

“I fear you will have an unpleasant drive,” the 
hotel clerk had ventured to remark, but they only 
replied: 

“Oh, no, we have determined to go, and it doesn’t 
matter.” 

The distance seemed interminable, and at last 
the ladies called to the driver: 

“Do you know where you are going?” 

“Faith, an’ I do,” was the assured answer; “it’s 
to the pali, an’ I’ve been there often.” 

Settling back in their seats, they 
themselves to the fact that they were 
some country-place belonging to His 
They were now in the open country. 

An hour or more had elapsed, the roadway was 
steep and rough, and the rain was still falling. 
The ladies, in their anxiety, had forgotten their 
French, and cried out in honest English: 

“Where is the palace?” 

“Palace!” quoth the driver, “ ’tis not the palace 
at all, at all; it’s the pali, an’ there itis!” 

After this there was nothing to be done but to 
turn about and retrace their steps, but they were 
forced to descend in the mire and rain while the 
driver turned the carriage. Wet and bedraggled, 
they arrived at the palace just as most of the guests 
were departing, and next morning found that their 
adventure had become town talk. 


resigned 
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DARK OUTLOOK. 


The fact that the kitchen door of the Collins 
cottage at Pleasant Harbor was painted black led 
to an incident that caused the Pleasant Harbor 
townspeople much amusement. Miss Laura 
Collins, the elder of the two elderly women who 
lived in the cottage, used to tell the story thus: 


My sister Emmeline is what you might call 
absent-minded. She gets her mind set on some 
thing, and then she doesn’t pay real strict attention 
to what she’s doing. One evening she came into 
the kitchen where I was sitting, and said, “I’m 
going down to the corner to call on Mrs. Stone.” 

And I said, “I would go. lt’s a pleasant evening 
for a walk, moonlight, and the stars are out.” 

I noticed that Emmeline had on her big sun- 
bonnet, but 1 didn’t say anything about it; 





| everybody in the village was used to seeing her 


wear it in the evening, and even on rainy days. 
went on sewing, and 4 a minute I heard Emmeline 
say, “Why, it must have clouded up suddenly. 
There isn’t a star to be seen. It’s a terribly black 
eg oe a : 
looked up, and there stood Emmeline with the 
edge of her sunbonnet pressed up against the 
door. She had forgotten to open it before she 
looked out to see what kind of a night it was, and 


| of course, the door being painted black, that made 


considerable difference. 


— 


SEASIDE CONFIDENCES. 

It is one of the advantages of life at a summer 
resort that people of different sorts are brought 
together. Men may live side by side in the city 
for years without ever speaking to each other, but 
when they meet in the mountains or on some sea- 
side piazza, they will very likely become mutually 
communicative at very short notice. The New 
York Press reports an instance of exactly this 
kind. 


“Yes,” remarked a stranger to the editor, as the 
two sat on the veranda sipping lemonade and 
looking out upon the rolling sea, “yes, head work 
is very trying, and the man who earns his living 
by it needs a vacation now and then.” ; 

“Yes,” said the editor, ‘head work is very tryns- 
I find it so, especially when the hours are long. “d 

“How many hours a day do you work? asket 
the stranger. 

“Four,” said the editor. 

“Heavens! I work ten.” 

“Head work?” 

“Yes, every bit of it.” , 

“Newspaper or general literature?” 

“Neither. I’m a barber.” oe 

Then the editor—for editors are not ail W a 
shut himself up as close as the sun umbrella 
which he carried. 


~ 
> 





FULL STOCK. 


A chemist who had just moved into 4 or 
establishment, as reported by an one haa 
Phere 


boasting of his well-assorted stock -in-trade. 
isn’t a drug missing,” he declared. 


“That’s saying a good deal,” remarked one . 
his friends, a man of a pretty wit. —; ome ' 
I'll wager you haven’t any spirit of contradiction: 

The shopkeeper was vot in the least embarras 
“Wait a bit,” he said. “You shall set 
yourself.” cal tivih 

With that he left the group and returne: : 
few minutes leading by the hand—his wife. 
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from beneath the lid of an old trunk, was a bit 
of Midget’s little pink dress. 

Only a moment Aunt Nan sat thus, then 
| nerving herself, she quickly rose and grasped the 
| lid, faint and sick, but thinking, “It may not 
| have been very long.”* 
| The trunk opened, and then she sank on the 
| floor again, laughing and crying together, for 

there on a pile of blankets lay Betsey, robed in 
her mistress’s pink dress, and gazing sweetly up 
| into Aunt Nan’s face. 
Aunt Nan soon got up again, and grabbing the 
| doll, gave it a shake, saying, ‘‘I could almost 
shake Midget herself for giving me sucha fright.” 
Just as she was beginning to hunt for her small 
— is a funny little girl, who reads me every niece again, she heard grandma calling at the 
day : ‘. Ri 
The most surprising travels from a volume worn ion . ent en ee ow es 


and gray, : seg ‘ 
In lands where monkeys buy and sell, and talk, with Betsey still in her arms, Aunt Nan ran 
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For the Companion. 


NOT A TRUE STORY. 
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position, then laid her in the little mother’s arms, | 
where she was hugged tenderly. 

‘“Didn’t her have a nice bed, Auntie Nan?’ 
said Midget. ‘“‘What made you wake her up 
for ?’’ 
Then Aunt Nan told her story. 

Grandma was shocked and felt very sorry for | 
her, but Midget said, a little severely, ‘I telled 
gamma I wouldn’t get in the trunk, didn’t I? So} 
course it wasn’t me. You’d ought to have | 
b'lieved me, auntie, and then you wouldn’t have 
scart youself so. Is supper most ready? Betsey | 
and I’se so hungry.” C. A. PARKER. | 

| 


* 
> 





‘“‘Don’r you like griddle-cakes for breakfast ?”’ 
said Molly to Sally. ‘I guess I do,” answered | 
Sally; ‘but we don’t have them very often, for 
papa says there isn’t any subject to them.” 


or 





and go to school; 
And there are lions, numer- 
ous as fishes in a pool, 





+e 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

The initial letters of the authors (given here in 

anagram) spell the subject of the quotations. 

She sows the daisy and thistle-down, 
The aster royal and white, 

The brier seed and the beechnut brown, 

Covering them with her satin 


gown 
Safe from the season's 
night. —Therbolozer. 





And dreadful savage men 


Shorter and shorter now the 





who build great cities out ® Oo 


of bones, 

And dwarfs, whose woods are 
bits of moss, their moun- 
tains pebble-stones. 

But the book in which she 
reads about these trav- 
ellers of renown 

Is the Family Receipt Book, 
and she holds it upside 
down. 


——___—_—_<-@2—_—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


AUNT NAN’S SCARE. 


«“ Gamma, O gamma, can't 
1 go up in the akkit to play? 
Can’t I please, gamma?”’ 
and the sweet little face 
looked up into grandma's, 
fairly quivering with eager- 
ness. 

Grandma bent down, and 
taking the soft, rosy cheeks 
between her two hands, 
pressed a loving kiss on the 
little mouth. 

“Can’t I go, gamma?” 
the pleading voice repeated ; 
but grandma hesitated. 

“Why are you so afraid to 
have her play in the attic, 
mother ?”’ said Auntie Nan. 
“She is a careful little girl, 
and she enjoys it so much. 
Do let her go!” 

‘‘Well, darling,’’ said 
grandma, slowly, ‘*you may ; 
but wait a moment,’ as 
Midget started to fly off. 

“You won't play at the 
head of the stairs ?” 

“No, gamma.”’ 

“Nor lean out the win- 
dow ?” 

The yellow curls shook 
vigorously. 

“Nor get into any of the 
trunks ?” 

“No, no, gamma!” and the 
curls shook harder than ever. 
“Tl "member it all—every 
single bit. Come on, dolly; 
gamma says we can go up to 
the akkit,’’ and seizing her 
favorite Betsey, Midget 
rushed away. 

“She thinks more of that 
old doll than any of the 
rest,” laughed Aunt Nan, 
looking at the row of hand- 
some, finely dressed dollies 
Seated primly on the sofa. 
“It used to be my favorite, 
too; but I didn’t have such 
as these to compare it with.” 

“It would have made no 
difference if you had,” said 
grandma. «Children can 
take more solid comfort with 
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twilight clips 
The days as through the 
sunset gate they crowd, 
—Arey. 


The chestnut pattering to the 


ground. —Nynentos. 


q 
The birds have ceased their 
singing, 
Sheaf'd is the golden corn. 


— Youlse. 


All the forest trees are bright, 
Brushed by the pennons of 
the frost. —Robek. 


The primrose to the grave is 
rone, 
The hawthorn-flower is dead. 
—Lottile. 


Of all the lovely seasons of 
the year 

None is so full of majesty as 
this. —Dear. 


2 
DEFINITION PUZZLE. 


In place of detinitions insert 
words in regular order to 
form the answer, which is a 
quotation from one of Low- 
ell’s poems, relating to the 
second of the autumn months, 


Whereas, one of the months, 
puts on, a pronoun, an article 
of feminine dress, a conjunc 
tion, a useful article, parts of 
a book, a verb, youctvinn, a 
color. 


3. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 


1. Those who are indifferent 
to pleasure or pain. 

2. A Biblical proper name, 
meaning, “An evil, or son 
who beholds.” 

3. A market place for the 
sale of goods. 

4. An elderly lady, or gov 
erness. 

5. An exclamation, mean- 
ing, “Begone!” 

6. Mark of slow time in 
music. 

7. Washing. 

® An animal of southern 
Africa. 


The last line but one, read 
down, will give the name of 
an American divine, who died 
on October 2, 1842. 

The last line, read down, 
will give the name of an 
American battle fought on 
October 17, 1777. 


DYKE CLEMENTS. 





4. 
CHARADE, 
Would you address my lady 


fair, 
’Tis then my first you'd use. 
But speaking to the tiny 
wren, 
M y second you would 
choose. 


The teil-tree’s sometimes 
called my third. 
My fourth’s a metal bright. 
My jifth’s a German proper 
name; 
Like Smith, it’s common 
quite. 


My whole was born October 
sixth,— 
A Swedish singer sweet. 
Charmed audiences in many 
lands 
Laid laurels at her feet. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 





an every-day sort of a doll 








hke that than with any of 
the tine ones.” 

“What a comfort Midget 
is!” said auntie, lovingly. «I wish Sarah would 
let us have her all the time, though I don’t see 
how she can spare her an hour.”’ 

“She is staying up there a long time,’’ said 
Srandma, after awhile. “I believe [’ll just go 
up and see what she is about.’ 

“Now, mother,” Aunt Nan replied, ‘“‘what is 
the use of your tiring yourself in that way? 
Midget is all right; she always does as she 
promises, ; 

, “I'm going to get supper now; then I’ll call 
nde neki brisk young auntie bustled out into 

1, and soon was at the foot of the attic 
Stairs calling merrily, ‘Anybody up there that 
Wats raspberry shortcaké for supper ?”” 

There was no response, so saying, ‘“‘She must 


beta : 
asleep,” auntie ran lightly up-stairs and looked 
all around. 


No Midget w 
but suddenly 
both h “ 


as to be seen, so she began calling, 
stopped and sank to the floor with 
ands over her face. 


There in a corner, she suddenly saw peeping 





down and followed grandma to her own room. For the Companion. 


irene in the middle of the bed was Midget, fast | HOUSEKEEPING. 
asleep. 
Her rosy little face was half-hidden in the | Two bright little girls, named Susie and May, 
depths of an old frilled muslin cap, not so very | Kept house for papa a week and a day; 
unlike her own dainty bonnet. | One cooked and washed dishes, one kept the rooms 
A white crape shawl was wrapped around her,| __ !¢4" 
and a black silk skirt completed her costume. And when mamma came, all was fit for a queen. 
“To think,” exclaimed grandma, “of her mn 
coming down-stairs in that dress! What if she 
had tripped on it! That was something I didn’t | Litt_e Tom's grandfather was a candidate for 
think of.” | governor at the last election and was unfortunately 
Aunt Nan was laughing at the funny little | defeated. The day after election, Tom, who is 
figure; and soon Midget’s eyes began to open, | always full of the news of the day, came beaming 
falling first of all on the doll which auntie was into the kindergarten, saying, ‘‘Good morning, 
holding absent-mindedly under her arm, head | Miss Brown. My grandpa was elected all to 
downward. pieces.” sootis 
“OQ Auntie Nan,’’ Midget cried, in tones of | “Come, Gertrude,” said mamma, “you had | 
distress; ‘‘you’re holding Betsey so the blood’ll | better go to bed; you know you were half-asleep | 
all run into her head. Don’t, don’t! Give her| before supper.’ ‘‘Oh, I don’t want to go to bed,” 
to me.” said the little girl. ‘I am dreadfully unsleepy 
Aunt Nan hastily restored the doll to a proper | now, mamma!” 








Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. lst line—There’s. 2d line—Dinner. 3d line— 
Hearts. 4th line—Spanish Armada. 6th line— 
Queen Bess. 8th line—Spanish Armada. 12th line 
—Spanish Armada. Mth line—Dine. Last line 
—Queen Bess and the Spanish Armada. 
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goose. 


3. An ounce of patience is worth a pound of 
brains. 

United we stand, divided we fall. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

Out of debt, out of danger. 


4. Friendship. 


5. Brank, crank, drank, frank, prank. Butter, 
cutter, gutter, mutter, putter. Bane, cane, Dane, 
fane, Jane, Kane, lane, mane, pane, sane, vane, 
wane. Karter, carter, darter, garter, parter. 
Aries, cries, dries, fries, pries, tries. 
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THE PAPER AGE. 


The world has seen its iron age and its brazen 
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age, says the Paper Record, but this is the age 
of paper. We are making 80 many things of 
paper that it will soon be true that without paper 
there is nothing made. The editor of the Record 
may be ready to suggest that his cheerful prophecy 
is of itself ample proof that the “brazen age” is | ¢ 
not yet passed. However, the world likes to see | ~ 
enthusiasm, and the paper men are not without 
Let us as 





some good reason for boasting. 
therefore, what this one has to say. 
We live in paper houses, wear paper clothing, | 
and sit on paper cushions in paper cars rolling on 
paper wheels. If we lived in Bergen, Norway, we | 
could go on Sundays toa paper church. We doa | 
paper business over paper counters, buying paper | 
goods, paying for them with paper money, and 
deal in paper stocks on paper margins. We row 


every phase and feature of the Great Exposition from 
start to finish. Send 25 cents for sample copy. $2.50 | 
magnifies his office, and some skeptical reader | 75 cénts allowed for each subscription when 3 or more 

are sent at same time. When remitting deduct com- | 
mission. N. HAL 
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races in paper boats for paper prizes. We go to 
paper theatres where paper actors play to oot 
audiences. 

As the age develops, the coming man _ will | 
become more deeply enmeshed in the paper net. | 
He will awake in the morning, and creep from | 
under the paper clothing of his paper bed, and put | 
on his paper dressing-gown and his paper slippers. | 
He will walk over paper carpets, down paper | 
stairs, and, seating himself in a paper chair, will | 
read the paper news in the morning paper. | 

A paper bell will call him to his breakfast, | 
cooked in a paper oven, served on paper dishes, | 
laid on a paper cloth on a ae fm table. He will | ~ 
wipe his lips with a paper napkin, and, having put | 
vn his paper shoes, paper hat, and paper coat, and | 
then taking his paper stick,—he has the choice of | 
two descriptions already,—he will walk on a paper | 
pavement or ride in a paper carriage to his paper | 
office. | 

He will organize paper enterprises, and make 
paper profits. He will sail the ocean on 
steamships, and navigate the air in paper balloons. 


paper pipe, lighted with a paper match. 
write with a paper pencil, whittle paper sticks 
with a paper knife, go fishing with a paper fishing- 
rod, a paper line, and a paper hook, and put his 
catch in a paper basket. He will go shooting with 
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a Y ser gun, loaded with paper cartridges, and | - 
will defend his country in paper forts with paper 
cannon and paper bombs. 

Having lived his paper life and achieved a paper 
fame and paper wealth, he will retire to pene 
leisure, and die in ee peace. There will be a 
paper funeral, at which the mourners, dressed in 

aper crape, will wipe their eyes with paper 

andkerchiefs, and the preacher will preach in a 
paper pulpit. He will lie in a paper coffin; else- 
where in this paper, it will be seen that he has a 
chance of doing so already if he is a paper—we 
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mean pauper. He will be wrapped in a paper 
shroud, his name will be engraved on a paper 
plate, and a paper hearse, adorned with paper 
plumes, will carry him to a paper-lined grave, over 
which will be raised a paper monument. 
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An exchange records an instance in which an 
inquisitive spirit was cruelly rewarded. } 
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Beggar—Sir, I am starving. 

Cresus—Here, take this nickel, and tell me how 
you became so miserably reduced. 

Beggar—Ah, sir, I was like you. 
of giving large sums to the poor. 


I was too fond 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
502 WHITNEY BLOCK. 










Model School, BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Elegant Specimens and Catalogue /ree. 
INANS & JOHNSON, 82 Main St., Rockford, Il. 


| PORTRAITS ‘Frames 





FRAMES 


Lowest Prices. Outfit FREE Good Salery 
ayand secure general agency 
ig 


Catig, FREE ROBT, JOHNS. Mtr. 
z es Dept. 61, 1 & 53S y 5t., iCAGO 
1} MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
2 Budi 


er’s Popular Electrician. (OC, 


An illustrated monthly journal for the amateur, ex 
menter and public. BULLER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS. 








reoeetens POCKET SPELLER. 
Convenient Size to carry in Vest Pocket. 
Containing 22,800 words and their defini- 
tions, given names of men and women, 
rules for the use of capitals and punctua- 
tion marks, business forms, postal laws, 
laws of etiquette, tables of weights and 
measures, erasable tablet for memoran- 
dums, ete. Price, bound in American Russia 
leather, gilt edge and indexed, 50 cents; 
bound in imitation seal, red edge and not 
indexed, 25 cents. Sent prepaid on receipt 
. 0! . Mention this paper. 

F. M. THOMPSON, Danbury, Conn. 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Discount. 














MENTION THIS HAron 








50 cts. will Buy You p 
a nice Bangle Pin No. 35, 36, or gold $ No 
size. Any name artistically engraved. 
Order one now, and more for birthday 
and holiday presents. Cut this out. 5 fur 

2, made of rolled gold plate or solid 
silver, warranted. (Solid gold, $1.50.) 

"OF 


TL.ELAND. Worcester. Mase 
for Cotton, 


ERFECTION FAST DYES "Suite 


& & Feathers. Sample, 

















any color, 10c. 1 : Agents wanted. 

CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. | 
Please state what periodical you saw our advt. in. 
PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
_ 

———— 
SOMPLETE, 4 a:phabets rubber ty pe, type holder, bottle In- 
telible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
lirections for use. Sa-.isfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 












prints 500 cards an hour. Sent postpaid 150; 2 for 26c,Cat.free. 
R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N. ¥.City- 





Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
| with them, mention THE YouTH’s ComPaANION, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


i Gea THE 
A 
near AERA To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New 





DIXON’S — 
American Graphite faucet 5.0 
PENCILS. ——--——— 











GOOD NEWS 


Gold and Silver Watches, Beau- 
tiful Imported Decorated China Tea 
and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps. 
Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit an 

Cake Dishes,Silver Tea Sets, Knives, 
Forks, Crayons, Webster’s Interna- 


[Company] 


tionall ‘ctionaries,etc., Given as Premiums with $12, 
fEinen Marker, Card Printer, etc. Seta names inl minute, $5, iE ane orders. For full a we address, 
4 


HE GREAT AMERICAN 


” 


York. 








For RUBBER BOOTS these 
socks give warmth to the feet 
Fa eT the perspiration. 

nd 

CHA 
wear, for cold 
feet, and for the 
sick room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
fabric, lin 
LY TO a % 

va eece. t-pai cts. Mention Size. 
John H. Parker, 103 Bedford Street, Boston, 


AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, GIRLS AND BOYS, 
AY MFC. CoO., Elyria, O. 


DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press 83. Size for circu- 
lars or small newspaper $22. | 
Saves you money and makes 
money printing for neighbors. | 
Full printed instructions. Send | 
stamp for catalogue of poe, | 
type, cards, &c., to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., } 
Meriden, Connecticut. | 





















oO 
“ KLEINERTS <2" 
PAIR, 2 ESS — 
D | 


\=/ ~ sHIELDS ‘ 
we ce SUPERIOR TO ALL “cna 
Sample pair of either style mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER 
COMPANY, 26 to 32 E. Houston St., N.Y. 





LM a ee. 
The latest productions in 














“Cottage Souvenir,” 
Revised (1892) edition, superbly 
illustrated, 180 pages, 8% x11, 
4 contains over 200 designs, 

plans and estimates for 


tf Artistic Dwellings 
Posting from $500 to 815,000. 
This book wakes house building 
easy. Price 82.00 postpaid. 
® Beautiful Prospectus and sample 
FREE. 


; =e pages 
GEO. F. BARBER &CO.. Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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both the method and results 


ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken; 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 


gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Lowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beuveficial in 


its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c, aud 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 





THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegraphy and operating short lines. Con- 
sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 
Sent by express for $3.75 by registered letter, Stamps, 
——— or Money Order. _ Illustrated Book with de- 
scription of instruments, How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, etc., free to any address. Electric 
Motor and Battery, complete, post-paid, $1.50. 

.H. BUNNELL & SOx, 46 Cortlandt St.,N.Y. 
Largest and best Telegraph Supply House in America. 

















We offer a well assorted lot of Fine Guns, 
made by Colt, Parker, Clabrough, and others at unh 
nrices. Also, a limited number of excellent Dout 
Breech-loaders at $9.00. Singio-Sasvet at $4.50 and $7 

| named has Scott Top Lever. Terms, C.O.D. When full: 
of cash accompanies order, a complete set of Reloading 

| jurnished free. We offer the Plymouth and Bijou A 

made wholly of brass and steel, nickel-plated, w 

| 

| 

| 











st 
fist 
Cy 












Oak stock, and 100 loads, at $1.50, orthe Magic M 
| Rifle, shooting 150 times, at $2. Cash with order. Th 
| tiful rifles shoot shot, and are invaluable for killing Rats, 

lish Sparrows, and other pests, and for target practice. P 

are sole agents for the N. Y. Club Hunting an’ Tar 
| and the Columbian D. A. and Self Ejecting Revolv 
| triumphs of American skill and yet very low. Good R 









OVERMAN WHEEL CO. full plated, for home defence, 22cal., $1; 32 cal., $1.50; Bull dog, 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. $2.00—former price, $=. eo nae oe n: ; § 

cal., $2.00; Automatic, $4.00. Beautiful Boxing Gloves > aa 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, pooh nT ne $ifoien Chamaastim byes 85 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. men’s, $2.25; White Kid, $2.75. Fine Split Bamboo, = bs 





Bass 3 joint Rods, $2.50, worth $6.00. Nickeled reels * ‘ 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR “AD.” = 75c. Send stamps to ensure answer and catalogue. Re 
~ * 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” f. O. Order, Reg'd Letter, or N. Y. draft, P.O. porpigg” 
This Ladies’ Solid French THE H, & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO,, 15 MURRAY ST. -*- 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
-8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold | 
in all retail stores for $2.50. | 
We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantcethe Jit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
and Gpere Toe, widths C, D, 
. & EE, sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. | 


We deliver 
EF 
















, A 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 






































OCTOBER 6, 1892. 








NEW ENGLAND’S GREAT STORM. 

In the spring of 1717 an amount of snow fell in 
New England that has not been equalled during | 
the three centuries of its history. The great storm 
began in February, and buried the earth to the 
depth of ten to twenty feet. Cattle were buried in | 
it, and were found frozen stiff under the drifts, and 
hundreds of sheep perished. Wild animals grew | 
so desperate from the cravings of hunger that they | 
became nightly visitors to the farmers’ sheep-pens. | 
Bears and wolves followed the deer even into the 
settlers’ clearings, and pounced upon them there, 
killing them at such a rate that deer-reeves were 
afterwards chosen in every town to protect those 
valuable animals. 

Many a one-story house, says Sidney Perley, 
was entirely covered with snow, and even the 
chimneys in some instances could not be seen. 
Tunnels led from house to house, and snow-shoes 
were in frequent requisition. 

Stepping out of the chamber window, some 
people ventured to explore the fields of snow. 
One young man in Newbury, Mass., was paying 
his addresses to a lady who lived three miles 
away, and had not seen her for a week after the 
storm. This state of things could no longer be 
endured, and mounting his snow-shoes he went 
over the hills, to enter her house, as he had left | 
his own, by way of a chamber window. As he 
was the first person the family had seen since the 
storm, his visit was highly appreciated. 

Many families were imprisoned so long as to 
cause great privation and distress. Between 
Medford and Charlestown lived a widow with 
several children, and her house was so completely 
buried that it was not seen for several days. | 

At length smoke was seen issuing from a snow- 
bank, and guided by that the neighbors shovelled 
their way to an upper window. They were just 
in time, for the woman’s slender stock of fuel was 
gone, and she had begun to burn some of the 
furniture. 
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UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 





The methods employed by the Parisian authori- 
ties for communicating with the provinces during 
the siege of Paris were persevering and ingenious. 
The principal means of sending letters was by 
balloons and carrier pigeons, but many other plans 
were tried. It was almost impossible for a mes- 
senger to get through the German lines. Even 
when other difficulties could be overcome, the 
danger of a search and a discovery of the despatch 
Was great. 

Many of the messengers made incisions in the 
skin, and hid a despatch under the epidermis. 
Others provided themselves with hollow ten centime 
pieces, or hollow keys, which could be opened like 
a box, and in which despatches could be hidden. 
One was accustomed to hide his despatch under 
an artificial hollow tooth. These despatches, of 
course, were written in cipher, and covered only a 
fragment of paper. 

Attempts were made to cross the enemy’s lines 
by following the caves and natural tunnels under 
the left branch of the Seine, and by diving and | 
crossing the bed of the river in diving suits, but | 
these plans failed. 

A curious scheme was the putting of letters into | 
little hollow spheres of zinc, and throwing these | 
spheres into the Seine or its tributaries, hoping that 
they would float to Paris. They did float to Paris, 
but not until after the armistice. It was supposed 
that they were “ ved by dams, or that they were 
discovered and held back by the Germans until the 
siege Was at an end. 

Another clever and economical device was the 
use of hollow glass spheres with an orifice to admit 
the despatch. These were small and light, they 
looked so like bubbles on the water that it was 
impossible to ye ge them, they floated easily 
over the dams and through the nets set by the 
Germans. They would probably have proved very 
useful, had not the river frozen soon after they 
were invented. 











Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 














\ ‘ ~ a .. 
CANT HELP KEEPING AHEAD | 
Left to itself upon the coast Columbia 

trueness passes everything. 


“ All about Columbias, free on application to Colum- 
7 agencies, by mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope 
g- Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 
— hands with shapeless nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are prevented and 

cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 

and beautifying soap in the 

world, as well as purest and 

sweetest of toilet and nursery 

soaps. The only medicated 

Toilet soap, and the only pre- 

baby bi ventive and cure of facial and 

~ yb lemishes, because the only preventive of in- 

ee nmation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 

nor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 

| peed than the combined sales of all other skin 

P complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
OTTER Dru@ anv Cuem. Corp., Boston. 

45>“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 











the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. : 





MONEY SAVED IN BUYIN 


PIANOS AND 








‘ORGANS. 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The advice of a lifelong expert can be secured to select | 


a reliable instrument from any dealer at bottom prices. 
Send 2-cent stamp with address for full information to 


SOULE & CO., TAUNTON, Mass. 








Rouse, Hazard 
8S GS8r. PEORIA, 


, SAVE HALF ON NEW oe 


GYELEs 
8. 1 


and oldest 


€o., 
ILL 





GEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 


If unable to procure this Wenderful Soap send 2 cents 


fn stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO. Chicago. 
IAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 


SPEC 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 


Shandon Bells Soap, 








STAMPED 


= 


<5 STAMPS 


105 varieties and nice Album, 10c.; 











15 unused, We.; 25U We.; 10 Africa, We.; 15 
Asia, l0c.; 1, 0c. New illustrated 
list, ete., free. Large stock, low prices. Agents 





y wanted, 0 p.c.com.F P.Vincent,Chatham,N.Y. 


’ 
&é WORLD'S FAIR CUIOE FREE. 

‘ontains map of Chicago and Exposition grounds 
and picture and description of all the Fair build- 
ings. Authentic and as good as those sold for5U cts. 
Wesenditfreeif you mension this paper and ask 
for free platof our $150 lots on $4 monthly pay- 
ments at GRIFFITH, Chicago’s coming fac- 
tory suburb, if you also promise to show the plat 
to five other persons. Will you doit? Write to-day. 
JAY DWIGGLNS & CO., 490 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ll, 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 
BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 


We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 


? ; BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 











LINEN THREAD 


Tae HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


BEST-FITTING, 
yp!) BEST-WEARING, 


y BEST-LOOKING 


are those 


HALF-HOSE 


that are 





» el 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 








ALFRED PEAT 


will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,” 
and 100 beautiful samples of fine 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, 3¢. Gold Paper, 5¢. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 


THE 
Wall Paper 
Merchant, 


FREE 


12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide torders and ceil- 


ings to match. 


Satisfied Customers. 


will 


refer you to 10,000 Well- 
Agents’ sample books, $1. 


ALFRED PEATS. 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago, 





LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 










HOT AIR 


| FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_ GAS, SMOKE, 
5 OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000, 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 











Not 15c. each, but the entire 600 in one book of 256 


lots, 1200 songs, 25c.; 5 lots, 50c. Remember, the wor 
Calier Herrin | 
an 


Canaan 
Captain Jinks 
Captain Megan 


Araby's daughter 
Baby mine 
Bachelor's fare 
Bacon and greens 


en Bolt 

sell Brandon 
essy's inistake 
etsy er 


eee ed M. 
slue-ey’ ary 
lue-eyed Milly 
lue tail fly 
obbin’ around 
old privateer 
onnie Dundee 
onny Boat 
owery gals 
rave old oak 
rian born 
roken yoke 
ruce’s address 
ryan O'Lynuo 





Concealment | 


Cynthia Sue 
andy Pat 





uy a broom 
m I still beloved ? 


sattle 
selle ob Baltimore 
irds in the night 
irth of St. Patrick 
slack-eyed Susan 
rose and butter 
Castles in the air 
Cheer, boys, cheer 
Chevalier's lament 
Co Erin 


e 
Come, let's to bed 











Cruelty to Johnn 
Dawning of the 
Down east lovers 


Father Abbey's wil 
Female auctioneer 
Flying trapeze 
German fatherland 
Ginger's wedding 
Giysey's warning 


Give a kiss to me 


| Send 15c. silver or 16c. in s 


Gumbo chaff 


y 
Fading, still ed 


First love 


isher 
Fisher's child 
| Flee cs a bird 


arbary Allen Castilian maid | Gaffer Grey 

ay of Bisca Charit | Galley slave | 

zautiful bells | Clare de kitchen | Garabaldi hyr:a 
Beautiful Bessie Girls and boys 

e gone dull care} Comrades Green sleeves 





Words 


AND 
Music 


Katy's 


Law 





Home of my heart 


Joe ob Ten 


Home, sweet home 
Indian's death song 
nessee 
Kitty of Coleraine 
Laird o' Cock 


pen 


Lass o’ Patie’s Mill 


Love's old sweet so'g 
Letter in the candle 


Life let us cherish 


Little daisy blossom 


tamps to F. M. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


Steed 
Kathleen Aroon 
Katty darling 

"a Ictt-r 
Killarney 
Knight errant 
Lancashire lass 
Lanigan's bal) 


sonore 


15 CENTS! 


pases for 15c. We pay postage. Two 
sand music of 600 songs in each book. 
| Old King Cole Rural felicity 
| Old King Crow | Seaside cottage | 
| Old maid's ball | Settin’ on a rail | 
Old Tubal Cain | Shabby genteel | 
| 


ary Morrison 
ary of Argyle 
ary's dream 


Vevey eee eee eee eee ee 
es 


Ole gray goose Shamroc 

Ole pee de | Shule agrah 
iniature | O! Mr. Coon | Squeak the fife 
instrel boy | Our little queen | Standard-bearer 
instrel’s return | Over there Standard watch | 
iss Lucy Long | Past | Sweet Kitty May | 


en of Harlech 




















lappy thought | Lilly Dale iss Wrinkle Pesky Ike Sweet long ago 
Janube river dighland Mary | Little barefoot odest bachelor | Pilot Swiss boy 
Jarby the blast fuldy Ann uittle Bo-peep olly Bann Play mates That is Love 
Jearest Mae n Old Madrid Little boy blue olly Malone Poachers Treadmill | 
Jeparted days n my cottage zittle Sunbeam urinuring sea Polly Twilight dews 
Jermot Astore n the starlight Long-tail blue ush, mus Poor old maids Vicar of Bray | 
Jing, dong bell wish you wel Long, weary day usical wife Ranordine Washing day | 
g and gun won't be a nun | Lorelei y ain countrie | Rose ofAllandale | Watcher | 
Don't come late | Janet's choice Lottie Bell y country rel o’ Bogie | Watchman 
ream is past Jim along Josey | Louisiana belle y Nanuie, O! Red, red rose What Katy did 
ream on Ji rown Lover's request ational debt Request Whisper of love | 
merald Isle Jim crack corn Lubby Dine Nelly Gray Resolve Widow Malone 
cureka Jim Crow Lucy Neal No one to love Robin Adair Willie Reil | 
Ever of thee Johnnie Cope Maggie Lauder | Not married yet | Robinson Crusoe | Wounded hussar | 
rairy tempter Johnny Sands Maggie's secret O baby mine Rollicking rams, | Yankee doudie 
Farewell ladies | Jolly darke | Maiden's prayer | Old arm-chair Rosa Lee Ye merry birds 
Farmer's boy Johnny Boker | Mary and Joho | Old Grimes Rose of Alland'le | Zelma Lee 
inigan's wake Jolly raftsman Mary Blane Id Joe Roslin castle Zip Coon | 
omin’ thro’ therye | Grave of Napoleon | Little don of Spain y old Aunt Sally Rock-a-bye baby 
Coleen Bawn Homeless to-night | Little fishermaiden | Old Dan Tucker Schweet little Katy 


Old Lreland forever 
Old kitchen clock 
Old oaken bucket 
Old Rosin the beau 
Origin of the harp 
Over the mountain 
Picayune Butler 
Polly, wolly, doodle 
Poor married man 
ueer Little man 
uilting.party 


Little Maggie May 
Little Miss Muffet 
Looney Mactwolter 
owes a 
aggie by my side 
Mareellaize ws 
ag of Tipperary 
My little lost Irene | 


Simon the cellarer 
Solomon's temple 
Star of Bethlehem 
of the evening 
Ten little niggers 
Three blind mice 
‘Tis midnight hour 
Twig on Shillelah 
Virginia rose-bud 


And 328 others. 


My mother's bible 
My pretty pear! 
My pretty yaller gal 








JAUTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 
stituting shoes without W. 


nameand 


the price stam 


- Douglas 
on bottom, 


Such substitutions are fraudulent and 
subject to prosecution by law for ob- 






























will 
no agents, 


taining money un- 
der false pretences. 


rite for catalogue. 


/ 


stating kind, size and width wanted. 


W. L. DOUGLAS | 


$ 


seal 


soles, 


3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


enuine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine Ca 
ess, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
and durable than ne A 
Equals custom-made s 
he only $3.00 Shoe made with two complete 
securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such eesil 
to a narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 
worn through are worthless. 
The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS 83.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, os the 


ve exclusive sale to shoe dealers and general merchants where I have 
If not for sale in your place send direct to Factory, 
Postage free. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass, 


FOR 


other shoe ever sold at the price. 
oes costing from $4 to $5. 


rip, having only one sole sewed 


will never rip or loosen from the upper. 
rchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00, 
having only appearance to commenc 
them. W. L. DOUGLAS Men’s 
$4 and $5 Fine Calf, Hand 
Sewed ;%3.50 Police and Farm. 

ers; $2.50 Fine Calf; $2.25 

and $2. Yorkingmen’s ; 
Boys’ $2.00 and Youths 
«75 School Shoes; Ladies’ 
3.00 Hand Sewed; $2.50, 
‘ee and_ Misses’ 

1.75 Best Dongola, 
are of the same high 
standard of merit. 





499 


500 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; How to Become a SUCCESSFUL ENGINEER 


And Earn $100 a Month. 

Sir—Noticing a query in your paper, ‘How to become a 
successful engineer;” I would inform your correspondent 
that this is the exact title of a book published by F. Keppy 
M. E., Bridgeport, Conn. The instructions given are ver 
valuable to a young man intending to engage in such a 
trade. By sending i0c. in stamps to above address, )r. 
Keppy will send copy post-paid toany address. M.O. H 


THIS ROUSE 





are 


Sia ip card TS 

known as the Allen houses. They cost from $650 up, 
and are a continual delight tothe eye—because 
founded upon proper lines; no meritricious decora- 
tions. Views; floor-plans; estimates of cost. Send for 
2d edition of illustrated book—postpaid for $1.00 

FRAN of LE Architect, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


187 Old Houseman Biock, Gr. 
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SAVE: 
COAL : 


Buy of your grocer a 25-cent. 
package of Kem-Kom— dissolve } 
it in water—a minute’s stir- ¢ 
» ring does it—-sprinkle your coal, 
Pin the bin— your 
p coal gains 25 per 
» cent. or more— 
’ there’s no coal 
P gas—no clink- 
» ers—lit- 
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tle smoke 4 
and soot] 

= —quick, hot fires 4 
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‘ Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 
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Ask any one who ever used the 


MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 


how they like it. 


Every leading architect in the country recommends it 
as the best. We guarantee it to suit you in every par 
ticular when set and used as we direct. First-class 
dealers every where sell it. With and without hot water 
combination. SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Branches: Roop Bros. STOVE AND Furnace Co., Kansas 
City. TayLor Goopricn, San Francisco. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The ——— does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your hame on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


PREVENTION OF DIPHTHERIA. 


Ata recent discussion at the New York Academy 
of Medicine upon the value of preventive measures 
and disinfection, with special reference to diph- 
theria, many valuable practical suggestions were 
offered. 

A great part of the measures recommended for 
purposes of disinfection, after the occurrence 
of a case of the disease in a household, would 
apply equally well to other diseases of an infec- 
tious. character, or to those definitely known to be 
bacterial in their origin. Such measures cannot 
be too familiar to heads of households. 

The value placed upon the isolation of children 
attacked by diphtheria is shown by the fact that 
it was recommended that the municipal authorities 
should establish stations, or buildings, for the 
reception of the well children of families affected 
with this disease. 

Some measures of value in infectious diseases 
generally were recommended. On going out of a 
sick-room, attendants should change their outer 
clothing. All inexpensive materials coming in 
contact with the body of the sick person should be 
burned. 

Pillows, comforters and like articles used in the 
sick-room should be thoroughly beaten on the 
roof, and exposed for many consecutive hours to 
the sunlight and fresh air before further use. The 
floors and ceilings of the occupied room should be 
washed with a watery solution of corrosive subli-. 
mate—one part of sublimate to a thousand parts 
of water. Papered walls should be wiped down 
with bread-crusts, which thoroughly remove dust 
and germs without scattering them or injuring the 
paper. 

The practice, common in Europe, of holding a 

glass plate between the physician and his patient 
while examining the throat was recommended. By 
this means the lodgment of particles of the secre 
tion coughed from the throat upon the face, beard 
or person of the physician, which might be a 
source of danger to the latter, or be conveyed to 
other patients, is avoided. 
' Sick children are sometimes over-fed and over 
stimulated. Milk, beef-juice, mutton-broth, wine 
whey, oatmeal and barley gruels usually furnish 
a sufficiently varied menu, and are more likely to 
agree with the stomach than ice-cream or wine 
jellies. A soft rubber tube passed through the 
nose into the cesophagus, or gullet, and attached to 
a funnel, forms a good method of forced feeding 
when that becomes necessary. 

Emphasis was laid upon the necessity of watching 
closely for the first fluttering of the pulse in 
diphtheria. Such a fluttering predicts dangerous 
heart-failure. 

—_—_—>———_ 


ANIMALS AT PLAY. 


Naturalists have frequently commented upon 
the similarity of traits displayed by children and 
young quadrupeds. Love, hate, fear and joy are 
feelings which are apparently shared in common 
by human beings and dumb animals, and those 
who have made a study of animal life declare that 
a certain amount of play or recreation is as much a 
necessity to certain young animals as to children. 

By careful observation the writer is convinced 
that the following games are played by young 
animals in much the same manner as by children 
Tag, in a variety of ways; running races, jumping. 
matches, wrestling-bouts, ball-playing and “hide 
and seek.” The following are a few incidents in 
support of this theory: 

It is a common sight to see dogs and cats romping 
and playing together. The writer has seen a dog 
and cat playing “tag” as truly as ever children do; 
chasing each other in turn until they grew weary 
of the fun. Then the dog would nose out a 


comfortable spot, and having turned around the 
regulation number of times—which only a dog 
knows—would lie down, and the cat would curl 
up close beside him, and the pair would fall asleep 
like tired children. 





| motionless for several moments. 


}and saw a singular cloud bearing rapidly down 


Have you never seen dogs wrestling? I have 
watched them with their fore paws-upon each 
other’s shoulders, standing upon their hind legs, 
panting and straining, each apparently endeavor- 
ing to throw the other, until both fell in a close 
embrace and rolled over and over. The one 
which finally succeeded in remaining uppermost 
was plainly proud of its victory. 

While in Central Park the other day I was much 
amused in watching two squirrels which were 
plainly enjoying the game familiar to children as 
“squat tag.”” One squirrel started off over the 
grass, closely followed by the other, until the first 
“squatted” upon its haunches—or “herkies,” as 
the young people say. Then the parts were 
exchanged, the second squirrel now being ‘‘it.” 
By and by, with a whisk of the tail they were off 
for the nearest tree, where they amused themselves 
by playing “hide and seek.” 

No small boy enjoys a game of ball better than a 
kitten, though the kitten, to be sure, invariably 
plays “hand ball,” and often plays alone. It will 
amuse itself by the hour, gently batting some 
object with its paws, sending it now here, now 
there, keeping it continually in motion, and 
evidently enjoying every moment of the play. 

I was much interested one day in the actions of 
a goldfish in an aquarium. The fish was resting 
quietly within a few inches of the surface, when it | 
suddenly ejected a fish scale from its mouth. 

As the scale was slowly sinking, the fish suddenly 
darted downward, drew the scale into its mouth 
and rose toward the surface, where it remained 
The whole per- 
formance was repeated several times. 

Whatever may have been the exact motive which 
prompted these actions on the part of the fish, 
we may fairly conclude that the object was 
recreation. M. 


NEAR A TORNADO. 


While Captain Powell was in charge of the 
Florida Convict Camp, as narrated in his book, | 
“The American Siberia,” he was one day out with 
a gang of fifteen negroes “dipping” turpentine in 
the woods. The weather had been warm and 
genial, with no sign of storm, but just as he was 
ready to quit work he heard a dull, roaring sound 


upon him. It was of a sooty, dead-black color, 
and in shape was like a vast balloon, the lower 
end sagging almost to the ground. 


1 had never seen such a thing before, but I 
recognized it from descriptions as the famous 
funnel-shaped cloud that has figured in the history 
of so many terrible tornadoes, and I shouted to my 
men to lie duwn. 

As the monstrous apparition approached, the 
noise increased to a roar that beggars all —. 
tion. The earth vibrated under us, and I could 
see oy turning over and over in the black 
swirl, like chaff in a puff of wind. I took it for 
granted that we were lost, but with one supreme 
shock the great cloud passed us, and tore away 
with a strange bounding or hopping motion, and 
finally disappeared. 

During the passage of the tornado it was impos 
sible to see or even to think, but as it receded I 
found myself standing in the midst of my prostrate 
squad, with at least half a dozen of the negroes 
hanging to my legs like scared children. They 
were frightened half out of their wits, as well they 
might be, for we were right on the edge of the 
tornado, and the difference of a few yards would 
have swept us all into eternity. 


HIGH TARIFF. 


An exchange tells a story of a little girl who has 
a regular weekly allowance, which her mother 
uses, rather ingeniously, as a means of correction. 
For every little naughtiness the culprit is fined—in 
other words, her allowance is diminished. 


The other morning Miss Isabel was in a 
peculiarly contrary mood. She did something out 
of the way, and was fined a cent. In a few 
minutes she erred again, and a second fine was 
imposed. For the third time the offence was 
committed. 

“Now, Isabel,” said the mother, “I shall fine you 
two cents this time, and if you disobey again I 
shall make it four cents.” 

“Oh, dear me!” sighed Isabel,.‘‘I think this is a 
pretty expensive place to live in.” 


HAD BROKEN SOMETHING. 


If people never cried until they were hurt, there 
would be much less noise in the world; but some. 
times the crying is both amiable and amusing. 


An exchange says that a servant sent money to 
Ireland to pay the passage of her sister to Boston. 
She was to come by the Cephalonia. Meanwhile 


the steamer had arrived. 
desired item, but it came to her as a terrible dis 
————. and she ran to her mistress in a state 
of distress. 

“The Cephalonia has got in,” she said, “but oh, 
— in heaven, an accident has happened to 

er!” 

“What is it?” said the mistress. She took the 
paper, and this was what she read: 

“The Cephalonia below; she has broken her 
record.” 


A BOY’S PHILOSOPHY. 


“Little Johnny,” whose sayings are reported in 
the New York Herald, must be a bad boy. Can his 
father and mother be at all to blame? 


“If you tell the truth about something,” says 
Johnny, “you get licked, and if you tell a lie you 
don’t, unless you get found out, and then you get 
licked twice. 

“I know a boy,” he adds, “‘who always tells the 
truth. His mother is in Europe and his father is 
out West.” 

The same youthful philosopher delivers himself 
upon another point after this fashion: 

“Some boys is brave ’cause they always plays 
with little boys, and some boys is brave ’cause 
their legs is too short to run away, but most boys 
is brave ’cause somebody’s lookin’.” 


ALAS! 


Is the whole always equal to the sum of all its 
parts? A German beggar thought it doubtful. 

“Here I am,” he said, as he looked at himself in 
a ee mirror; “here I am wearing the bvots of 
a bank manager, the trousers of a landed proprie 
tor, a baron’s coat and vest, and a count’s hat, and 


The Throat. For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any 
trouble of the Throat,use ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
It will pay every young 
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their own Homes. w rates and success assured, 
Gives a practical business training that every one | and 
needs. Send 6c. stamps for Catal e and Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton; 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Flyacinths, Tulips, 
Snowdrops, Narcissus, 


Crocus, Easter Liltes. 


Our illustrated catalogue of all 





bulbs may be had for the asking. | 


SURPRISE! 


To introduce my Buibs and 
Plants into every home, I of- 
fer a CHAR 
winter bien INS, New 
York retai A value, $1.40), Post- 


or 
winter Homme SANT, (New 


York retail valine, $1.50), Post- 
only 6 


Catalog. 4c, 


JOHN A. SALZER 


SEED CO., 
LA CROSSE. wis. 








Simple directions. Low prices. 


12 


We deliver at your post-office at 


catalogue prices. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 
United States Nurseries, 


Short Hills, N. J. 





cCooD BOOKS FOR 
Ask any BookseWer or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“ HUSBANDS AND HomMEs,” by Man ‘on Harland. 
“SILENT AND ‘T'RUE,” by May Agnus Fleming. 
“Love Works WonpDERS,” by Bertha M. Clay. 
“ Eart Wayne's Nosiuity,” by Georgie Sheldon, 
“ TESTED,” by Celia Gardner. 
“THE WIDowER,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“ Horspur,” by M. T. Walworth. 
“A Map Marrrace,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
** ALONE,”’ by Marion Harland. 
“ Kate Danton,” by May Agnes Fleming, 
“A CuIT or SrxTEEN,” by Author of “ Rutledge.” 
°*%~ The whole {2 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
© G. W. DitiimGHamM, Publisher, New York 
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LOVELY WINTER FLO 
‘or only cents we will send by mail, postpaid, the Soiloving 10 ele; 


F 
Once for winter blooming in your window, or planted in the garden for early Spring blooming: 


B 


Directions for culture sent with each lot. 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL OFFERS BY MAIL POSTPAID. 
12 Mixed Tulips, double or single................... 40c 
12 Mixed Parrot Tulips................ 
6 Mixed HMyacinths, double or single... 





5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum.. 











t Bulbs which may be potted at 
1 Bulb Bermuda Easter Lily, the grandest winter flower, enormous white, sweet scented blossoms. 


. 1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, bears several spikes of beautiful white blossoms, very fragrant. 
1 Bulb Grape Hyacinth, produces spikes of the most beautiful blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Freesia, very it, large white and yellow blossoms, in wonderful profusion. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Duc Van beautiful intense scarlet; blooms very early. 
1 Bulb Allium Weap., large clusters of snow-white blossoms, free bloomer. 
1 Bulb Giant Snowdrop, great, drooping, -white flowers of unsurpassed beauty. 
1 Bulb Scilla, sprays of deep sky-blue blossoms of great beauty. 
1 Bulb Spanish Iris, a lovely flower of various colors and a profuse bloomer. 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, long ys of large, t-blue flowers with white center. 

Also our Superb Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall planting and Winter blooming, and a sample copy 
of THE MAYFLOWER with two elegant large colored plates. All the above for only 30 cents, postpaid. These 
20 rare bulbs (worth 75 cents) are grand bloomers either for the house or garden. e send them for 30 cents 

to introduce them. Get your neighbors to send with you and we will send4 of these collections for 
0) 


6 Giant Bermuda Freesiaa, mixed...........-.--- 





& Fine named Cacti, different sorts.........------- 





6 Pompon Hyacinths, mixed, elegant... od 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus, all colors..............-+++++ 20c¢ 


offer the of Hyacinths, Tuli reesias, e 


4 New Perpetual Blooming Plants, fine winter bloomers, 50c 
& Lovely Everblooming Roses, 5 sorts.....-.---- 506 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1892. Acurerii ocr anyone on receipeot B cents, We 
finest stock Croc Lilies, F 


pt of & cents. We 
te., and scores of rare new Bulbs 


rs for our beau- 


the girl watched the papers daily to see whether | 
At last she found the | 


complete Catalogue of the kind everissued. We want agents in every Sows to take s 
tiful Monthly Horticultural PP OHN THE MAYFLOWER, 
88 


cents ry 
Sample copy tree. Adare LEWIS CHILDS. Flora! 











THE BLACK CALLA 


AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
NOVELTY. 


OF EASY CULTURE, AND SURE TO BLOOM. 


A magnificent and remarkable plant from the 
Holy Land. The flowers are about 14 inches 
long from tip to base, and about 4 inches broad, 

cefully curving to a small point. Color, a 
os velvety purplish maroon—almost black— 
on the upper side, and moss-green underneath. 
ten inches long, of the most intense glossy black. 
The whole appearance of the plant is stately 
and elegant in the extreme—the color of the 
flowers stamping it as one of the most wonderful 
productions of nature. (See 


cul.) 
Price Free by Mail: Dry Bulbs, 25c. each; 6 for $1.00. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, 


FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING. 


beautifully illustrated, with elegantly illu- 
pa 2 cover, Matlea Free. 
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A Very Unique Winter-Flowering Pot Plant 5 


From the centre of the flower springs a spike F 3 
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PONCHUCK. 


Among the early settlers of New Hampshire 
was John Bennett, who lived with his wife and 
two sons not far from the junction of the Winne- 
pesaukee and Pemigewasset rivers. Tradition 
relates, with minute particulars, a story of the | 
Bennett family which goes to contradict the | 
common opinion that Indians are not highly | 
susceptible to the ludicrous. 

Early one Saturday when the woods were | 
brown with fall colors, Mr. Bennett, with his | 
younger son, John, a youth of nineteen years, 
left home to work out their debt to a distant | 
neighbor who had helped them at a pinch. The | 
elder son, Jerry, was left on the farm with his 
mother, a short, stout, bustling woman, whose 
labors, great as they were, did not suffice to keep | 
down her superabundance of flesh. 

No labor was done on Sunday 
household, but brown bread, 
pies and doughnuts for the Lord’s Day meals 
were always cooked on Saturday by the good 
mother. Jerry helped her this day with the | 


in the Bennett | 
beans, pumpkin | 


| five of ‘em. 


The Indians, de thought, ry pucbabty dis- 
covered Jerry and tomahawked him. They 
would, she suspected, be lying in wait for the 
return of father and John. In some way she 
must reach the road, upon which they were to 
come home. 

She left her hiding-place and gazed in all 
directions. Everything was quiet. Perhaps the 
Indians had burned the house and gone away! 
If so, then she could flee with father and John | 
to the nearest neighbor, and warn the settlers | 
to arm themselves! 

The sun was nearly down when she heard a | 





whispered shout, ‘‘Mother!’’ and there, not thirty 
feet away, just emerging from behind a huge | 
boulder, was Jerry, safe and sound, even to the 
having of his own scalp upon his head. 

In an instant his strong arms were round his 
mother. He kissed her joyfully and then began 
to laugh so uproariously that she thought joy had | 
made him mad. 

“What is it, Jerry? What you laughing at, 
| boy ? I don’t see nothing funny,”’ said she. 

“If you had seen yourself running, mother,” 
said he. 

“Well, I s’pose I aint to say jest’s graceful 
as some. But what you laughing at?” 

“T'll tell you all about it, mother. 


I got so 


| sort of scared thinking about you being alone, 


that I started for home. Jest’s I got over the top 
of Blueberry Hill, I catched sight of the Indians— 
They wasn’t fifty yards off, but 
they wasn’t looking my way. I was a mite 
nearer the house than them. I was just a-going 


| they may be to-day c 


|establishment of John H. Pray, Sons & 


morning chores, built a fire in the big oven of |to run for the house and chance to get hold of 
granite stones, and found the sun well up before | Long Tom when out you come, mother, and up 








he considered that he had done everything possi- 
ble to further his mother’s work for the day. | 
Still he was loath to go and leave her alone. 

“Mother, I b’lieve I'll just stop with you to- 
day. What if the red devils should take a notion | 
to visit us ?”’ | 

“G’long with ye, Jerry! Don’t be so shif‘less! 
Think I’m afeard? Master sight more afeard | 
of them stumps not gittin’ outer that ten-acre lot, 
than I be of Injuns. Long Tom is here, I guess,” 
she said, pointing to an old flint-lock musket 
hanging high on the wall, ‘‘and don’t you be | 
a-trapesin’ up here every half-hour, neither.” 

“*Pears to me,”’ said Jerry to himself, as he 
obediently departed, ‘somehow or other, I never 
hated so much to leave mother alone. But 
there—she’s stayed day after day with only John, 
and he wouldn’t be much protection. I guess 
there really aint any danger.” 

‘“Jerry’s drefful perticklar, all *t once. A boy 
does like to shirk when his father’s gone. Haint 
smelt an Injun better’n three year! I aint goin’ 
to git skeered if I be alone,’’ said Mrs. Bennett, 
as she vigorously went on with the preparation 
of food for the morrow. 

In the course of the forenoon a great pile of 
brown doughnuts might have been seen on her 
table, together with an imposing array of pump- 
kin-pies. 

The good woman’s tired feet, with her great 
weight to carry, shuffled round more and more 
slowly in her low-quartered shoes. She was just 
thinking to sit down and take a good rest when 
a peculiar sound claimed her attention. Had 
some one called ? 

Mrs. Bennett peered out of the rude window 
openings in every direction, but could see no one. 
What could have caused that sound ? 

The stillness oppressed her, and a wish that 
Jerry would come, forced itself upon her. Just 
then she thought she saw the bushes move. 
There was no wind, but she was quite certain 
that more than one clump of bushes were stirring. 

“They’re not alive!’ she thought. ‘Some one 
is concealed behind them—and only Indians 
move in that way.’’ She drew the heavy bar 
across the oaken door. 

“Oh! that Jerry were here—but no—they’d 
kill him—oh if he'd just see them in time to 
hide!” she thought, and feared more for him 
than for herself. 

“What a terrible sight for father and John 
to return and find the house in ashes, and me 
murdered or in captivity,’ she reflected as she 
left the barred door. 

Through the little opening she peered again. 
The bushes were now still. She would watch, 
though, for her eyes could not have been deceived. 
At this moment she espied five Indians creeping 
low upon the ground toward the house. 

All her boasted bravery forsook her. How 
could she cope with men like those? She turned 
desperately toward ‘(Long Tom.’’ Never before 
‘lid she realize how short she was. The old gun | 
Was high above her reach. 





| mother, and them red stockin’s. 


| Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it.[ Adv. 





“Maybe I can escape,’ she thought. Softly 


sh: slid back the bar. In an instant she was out 
Upon the ground. A fierce yell told her she was | 
“a overed. The savages rose and ran toward | 
er, 

“ue slipped off her heavy shoes, turned her | 
ho\:espun dress over her head and ran or w addled | 
as tast as her stout legs could move. 

‘*Ponchuck! Ponchuck! Ponchuck !’’ yelled 
_ Indians, with shouts of laughter that con- 

. 


‘ted strangely with their first fierce yell. She 
‘ured to glance round, and then saw the 
“ “8e8 sO convulsed with mirth that they rolled 
i (he ground, 

The good woman did not stop to ask what they 
thought so funny, but hastened to a distant place 
*' concealment. Here she remained for hours, 





wndisturbed by sound or sight of the savages. 


| they started and yelled. But they hadn’t more’n | 


yelled when they begun laughing, and I see they | 
wasn’t going to foller ye.” 

‘*What did they laugh for, Jerry ?”” 

“The way you run, mother.” 

‘*Pack of fools,”’ said the old lady. 

‘What started them was the way you lifted up 
yer dress skirt and showed yer yaller petticoat, 
I just had to 
laugh myself, and they was yelling ‘Ponchuck! 
Ponchuck !’ so loud they never heerd me.” 

**Ponchuck! what’s Ponchuck ?”’ said the good 
lady, indignantly. 

**More’n I know, mother.” 

“IT guess, maybe, it did look kind of funny 
to see me waddlin’ ,” said Mrs. Bennett. ‘But 
where’s the Indians gone ?”’ 

‘Well, I only follered ‘em half a mile or so.” 

“What, Jerry! You don’t mean to say they | 
left the house standin’ and went off ?"’ | 

“Yes, I do, mother.” 

“Let ‘em laugh, then, I don’t care. I forgive 
*em—but I s'pose they’ve robbed the house.” 

‘No, I don’t b’lieve they've took a thing, | 
mother. Let us go right away and see.” 

Into the wide old door they peered cautiously, 
lest they might be surprised by Indians. Only a 
few coals glowed on the hearth. The dishes on 
the dresser had been taken down as if in idle 
curiosity, for all were there. Every pie and the 
big platter of doughnuts had disappeared. 

The garments across the pole hung as when 
they were left by Mrs. Bennett, with one excep- 
tion. Her ‘other pair’’ of red stockings were 
gone. They had been taken as a trophy, and 
doubtless carried to some “bonnie squaw’’ to 
whom was related the story of the flight of the 
pale-face ‘*Ponchuck.” 

Generations have come and gone, but the name 
of “‘Ponchuck”’ has always clung to descendants 
of the little fat woman, who probably escaped 
a horrible fate through the ludicrous appearance 
she presented to the red men. 

LEONORA ABBOTT. 





Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 








CREASE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. Its wearing q 
unsurpassed, — ay three be 


other brand. Not affected by heat. Tork 4 
GENUINE. FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. | 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., Agents for New England. 
3 Central w hart, Boston, Mass. 


Savena. 


A Useful PRESENT in Every Package. 
SY me 
ALSO 


100 PREMIUMS 


To select from. Send for 
circular giving full descrip- 
tion of Premiums. 


H. R. STEVENS, 


464 Broadway, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE BEST 
WASHING POWDER 


PREMIUM NO. 78. 
New BEpForD, Mass. 
Ireceived my Premium No. 78. Very much pleased. 
Accept my thanks for same. You will please send me 





Premium No. 71. Mother has used 

time, and says there is no washing con 
i hope that every one will ane o 
for it is the best. Y 


SAV a a ants 

unc ual to 
. 7 of SAVENA 
use it, STOPHAM. 

Cc AUTION. 

Always ask your grocer for a a of SAVENA 

that has the Dog on outside of packag: 
Sold by all Grocers. 
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COMPANION. 








ALLISTER’S School of Telegraphy, Minneapolis, | Typewriting, Book 
C Minn. Practical instructions by ex keeping, etc., at the 
 perienced Telegraphers. Circs. free. BOSTON Cc OMM ER 





ANALYSIS OF 
DRINKING WATER, 


with opinion of the sanitary quality of sample, $15.00. 
CLEAN RECEPTACLE FURNISHED, 
with directions for proper collection of water. 
KELLEY & DURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
Wall Paper Fabrics, &c., tested for Arsenic, $1.00 each. 


OF HISTORIC INTEREST. 


CIAL COLLEGE, 


1 Beacon Street, 
(Corner of Tremont St.,) 
Boston, Mass. 
Individual attention. Tho 
ough instruction, Cire, free 


Students assisted to positions 





One of the noteworthy things about 
the city of Boston is the extent to which 
her citizens have preserved a knowledge | 
of certain historic spots, even though | 
covered with blocks | 
of business buildings which have little | 
suggestion of the important events of | 
years agone. 

The famous “Liberty Tree,” a large 
and beautiful elm, under which the 
“Sons of Liberty’ were organized in| 
1765, stood almost next door to the| 
present extensive carpet and upholstery | 





Largest il Most Seis in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY Is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a lst of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each dep: artment. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

HE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

T PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructe od. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 


Co., at 658 Washington Street, opposite | 
Boylston Street. Beneath its boughs | 
and in the square about it the great 
“liberty meetings” were held. Here 
the effigies of the men who opposed 
|the stamp act were exposed, and here 
|momentous movements had their birth. 

The tree flourished for 119 years.— 
[ Boston Ferala. 


Witch 
Cream 


a matchless 


ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
asa per al course. 
SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 


its Papi complete the varied inducements to attend 
this sc 
BUILDING, 608 Washington Street, Boston, 
Open daily after Aug. 22, from gtillzo’cloc ok. 
ROSPECTUS post free. 


TANTED.— 


Agents everywhere to sell warranted 


i ry Stock on salary. No experience neces- 
sary. . D. CHASE & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
ostex Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech 


cured for life. 41 Tremeat Street, Boston 


Takes the 


i i FOREIGN STAMPS, all different, sent 
tollet article. fire out of l l ( for lc. Rare aE a proval, ‘pac kets, 
sets, etc. Hope STAMP Co. »x 1384, Providence, R. 1. 

Sunburn OSTON SC Hool, OF ORATORY. Year 

° opens Oct. 4th. Address for Catalogue, MOSES 

TRUE BROWN, M. A., 7A BEACON STREET, Boston, MAss. 

For sale by Druggists, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, etc., 


QHORTHA ND, 
N 


Sinai 25 cent bottles, at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 


mall size by mail,3s5c. 


cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year 
Sample hy mail, roc. GENTS WANTED.- Male and Female, for 
Price, 4 Victor Broiler and Fry Pan. Best in market. 


Salem, <4 *xelusive territory given. 


arge Profits. Leavitt & Co., 149 Pearl Street, Boston. 

21IC YCLES and other pre untums G3 IVENAWAY 

) besides a cash commission. Every boy and girl can 
secure something. For particulars pe he ss HEN YX" Ss 
COMPENDIUM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 176, BATH. » Ue 


Smokeless and odorless. 


T ANTED.— $45 weekly will be paid for one order 
daily. Something new in the book line. Address 

HOME PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bromfield St., Room 31, 

Boston, Mass. Ouly first-c lass agents need apply. 





Gardening Began in Eden. 


Ladies, make Edens of your homes by planting 
BRECK’S winter and spring flowering bulbs. To in- 
trod.ce them WE SEND BY MAIL, POSTAGE 
PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 81.00, a collection of 
30 DIFFERENT CHOICE NAMED VARIETIES, 
the REGULAR PRICE of which is $2.00, suitable 
for in and outdoor cultivation, including 
8 HYACINTHS, ) Distinct 7 TULIPS, 

8 NARCISSUS, named 2 EASTER LILIES, 
2 IRIS, } sorts. 1 AMARYLLIS, 
and 12 OTHER RARE and distinct beautiful KINDS. 


selection, will be delivered for 50 cents, or 7 varieties for 25 cents, 

















15 of the varieties, 


our 
Our forty-six page Illustrated Bulb Catalogue with cultural directions mailed FREE. 


Purchasers who name THE YOUTH’S COMPANION will receive free a Chinese New Year’s Lily Bulb. 
Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 
JOSEPH Desnnanene & SONS, 51, 52, & 53 No. Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





9000000000000000000900900000 
Show this to your Teacher. 


Schools 
Celebrating 
Columbus Day 


Need enough Programs to “go around.” 
All pupils and friends in the audience 
want the Songs in their hands to 
make the singing enthusiastic. 














Besides, everybody wants a Program 
for a Souvenir of the great Day. 
So, on October 21, let there be enough 
for all. Schaols can get the National 








Official Program 
of the Public School Celebration of Columbus Day 


in handsome form, with 4th page left blank 
for local additions, at the following low rates 








I to 100 ~=— copies, at the rate of $1.00 per hundred, px stage paid. 
100 to 1000 75“ 


1000 and upwards -60 
Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
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“ec “ 





Boston, Mass. 
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«+ The Phaetons we make are certainly 
© very choice, and we finish them in 
© the best manner. Heavy broadcloth 
-—. trimming, extra high spring back, 
© storm apron in dash, long, easy 


springs, best leather top. 


The list of vehicles we manufacture is 

very large, and includes one and two seat 
Carriages, Two Wheelers, Road Carts,etc., 

in great variety. Fashionable Novelties 

in the way of Buckboards. Beach Wagons 
and Two Wheelers are a specialty with 
us. Catalogue and complete price list 
mailed free to any address. 





BRADLEY & C0, sfesca. soso 





A lady’s fine watch—four- 
teen-karat gold filled; jew- 
eiled works; stem-wind- 
er; stem-set; a warranted 
time-keeper; a gem to look 
at: THIS IS the NEW 
QUICK=-WINDING 

** Waterbury.”’ 

No cheap Swiss watch can 
compare with this perfected 
product of American ma- 
chinery and brains; they 
keep quality up and prices 
down. Nota cheap-looking 


watch, but a low-priced one. 
Your Jeweler sells it, 1 


PIANO 
BANQUET §AMPS, 
TABLE 


For City and Country. 
With all the best Central Draft Burners, 


Electric Light and 
Cas Fixtures. 








Large Assortment at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
N. W. TURNER COMPANY, 
N. W. T. Knott, Proprietor, 
29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Goods sent by express securely packed. 


PARISIAN LOVELINESS. 





Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
may well be proud of the elegant Aubus- 
son carpet recently displayed in one of 
the show windows of their extensive 
carpet and upholstery store at 658 
Washington Street, opposite Boylston 
Street. 

This beautiful floor covering was made 
to order for Mr. John Stetson for the 
drawing room in his new Common- 
wealth Avenue residence, and was made 
in one piece to fit an irregularly shaped 
bay window. Four or five men were 
employed nearly one year in completing 
it by hand, and the carpet contains 44 
square yards. The cost is $1000, and 
it is the finest carpet ever brought into 
the port of Boston. 

Mr. Stetson is to be congratulated 
upon his purchase.—[ Boston Traveller. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 
The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 





| Intelligent, Enterprising and Reliable Young Men 


are wanted at the 
SHORTHANOP 






AND 
TYPE-WRITING 


to learn SHORTHAND by the New Practical Method. 


Good positions in business promptly secured for gradu 
ates. For particulars address, 


ALBANY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. ~ 








Sealskin Garments 


‘cD ,Fur Capes 
—— & Scarfs, 


Fur Lined Circulars, 


and Fancy Furs. 


Robes, Rugs, Caps &« 
Catalogue on ar plication. 


J. N. COLLINS & CO., 


Manufacturing Furriers. 
32 West 14th St., N. Y. 








OCTOBER 6, 1892. 











An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove or 
Portable Fireplace, 
| LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 
INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS! 
Especially desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of this sea- 
} son of the year, as well as in the 
winter months, Fine for country 
Mp and seashore houses. Canbe fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir- 
cular. BARSTOW STOVE Co. 


BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 








NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, 


ALASK 


STOVE LIFTERS, 
POKERS& KNOBS. 

Heavily Nickel Plated. On sale by ail 
Stove and Hardware dealers. or sample by mail, 


30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
on first-class stoves, and are cold in use. 


MADE ONLY BY 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 








If Your Boys 





need new clothes it is our business to 


supply them. 


Our aim 1s to give you 


the best clothes for the least money. 
All mail orders promptly attended to. 
Send in your names for the Browning, 


King & Co. Monthly (free for one year). 
Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland, Boston. 


FP. C. GARMON, Manager. 














CONTAINS NO REAL COFFEE BUT 
1S COMPOSED OF NUTRITIOUS 
AND HEALTHFUL INGREDIENTS. 
FREE FROM ALL INJURIOUS 
PROPERTIES THAT COFFEE CONTAINS. 





~ === ~=--~ -~~ ---GUT-WRAPPER-ON:-THIS-LINE- - -- -- -------- 








™ AYERS” 


HYGIENIC SUBSTITUTE FOR 


COFFEE. 


DIRECTIONS. PREPARE THE SAME AS COFFEE, USING NOT 
MORE THAN TWO THIRDS AS MUCH FOR SAME AMOUNT OF 
WATER.OR ONE TABLE SPOONFUL FOR TWO LARGE CUPS 


cc A 


aSQ "\WULbA. 
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189 & 191 STATE STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS GROCERS. 




















Yes! 


Our 

Fall 

Styles 

Are 

Ready 

And éé 

_ The 
VERY Plymouth 
VERY Rock "' 


Samples of these goods together 
with self-measurement blanks will be 
sent Free by mail, post-paid, to any 
reader of “The Companion” sending 
us their address by postal card to our 
Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Go, 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. ) 


Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, 

a wales —— Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
Department. . 737 Washington St. 

283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. | NEW ENGLAND 


693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Gonn. ) BRANCHES, 
‘ors GROVER'S 
LADIES 
SOFT ovo 


TENDER 


SHOES FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H. 
EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. 
GOWDY & REMINGTON SHOE Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Flags! Banners! 
CAMPAICN! 


Cc. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, Boston. 

















BUNTING FLAGS, 
Lettered, 44 stars, 20x30, $33.00. 
Send for FLAG CATALOGUE and 
CAMPAIGN CATALOGUE of uni- 
forms, guns, swords, badges, canes, 
hats, torches. The trade supplied. 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 














In the proportion that salt 
is salt and nothing else 
it’s good. 


Worcester 
Salt 


is purer, stronger, (i.e. salt- 
ier,) whiter, and of more 
even grain than any salt 
in the world. For house- 
hold and dairy. 

Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 
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Cures and This harmless vegetable remedy 

Prevents acts on the brain and nerves 
Headaches. like a food and will | found 
a safe and speedy cure for headache. 


Kefaline 


not only cures headache, but if taken upon the 
slightest indication If not at your 

of one will prevent Druggist’s send 
it, Atrial proves 25c. for it to 
itsvalue. Nothing THE KEFALINE CO., 





so good. Takeno 24 Bromfield S*reets 
substitute. Boston, Mas:- 














